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PREFACE 


THE majority of existing historical works dealing with India 
during the decades of the 1920s and the 1930s is* predominantly 
concerned with the Nationalist movement, the Indian Nation^ 
Congress and its luminous leaders, the emerging Hindu>Muslim 
conflict and their interactions with the British administration. 
While undoubtedly these were some of the most vital happen -, 
ings which contributed immensely in the shaping of Modern 
India, by no means were they the only significant events of the' 
period. Needless to say, among the inflnitc number of other 
factors which usually mould history, scholars and historians, 
limited by their own time and resources, are very often forced 
to select some at the expense of others. As a result the abovc- 
mcnlioncd subjects have been studied extensively from various 
perspectives and in diflerent ways. A great number of general 
and broad-based historical works as well as detailed scholarly 
examinations of spcciflc events, personalities, ideas and time 
periods dealing with these topics arc already available. 

The present study is an attempt to concentrate on one of 
those “other’’ events — a rather important historical occurence 
which has so far been largely neglected in historical studies of 
India. The event in question is the Meerut Conspiracy Case 
launched by the British authorities in 1928 as a comprehensive 
measure against the growing threat of liberal left-wing movement 
in India. It was one of the most elaborate trials in British Indian 
history which lasted for four and a half years and involved al¬ 
most the entire leadership of the young Communist and trade 
unionist movements of the country. For the entire period of the 
trial most of the accused were refused bail and despite several 
attempts by the defendants, a trial by jury was denied on flimsy 
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grounds. The Government intentionally followed a questionable 
procedure to ensure the conviction of the accused thereby estab¬ 
lishing a gross instance of 'mistrial* which stands out as a rare 
instance of British justice in practice. 

It was the longest and the most expensive trial conducted 
by the British Government in its whole history of colonial experi¬ 
ence. The significance of the Meerut Conspiracy Case In the 
study of Indian history is enormous. First, wi^in the Indian poli¬ 
tical .scene it stands as the watershed between the early begin¬ 
ning of a confused and often floundering left-wing movement 
and the establishment of a cohesive and broad-based leftist, 
particularly Communist movement in India. The Communist 
Party of India and its political activities arc not a thing of the 
past but arc very much a rcali^ occupying a significant part of 
the Indian political scene today. Any attempt to understand this 
phenomenon historically would be greatly enhanced by a closer 
look at the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 

Second, the Meerut Conspiracy Case was a prime example 
of the British imperialist reaction to any kind of organized, re¬ 
volutionary opposition or dissent which had the potential to 
challenge their political and economic superiority. A behind the 
scene look at the decision making process related to the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case gives interesting insight into the working of 
the British bureaucracy. So a study of the circumstances surroun¬ 
ding the whole Meerut episode adds a new dimension to the 
British Indian history of this period. 

Third, an in-depth study of the left-wing movement in India 
during 1928-29 and the Meerut Conspiracy Case brings into 
focus some of the crucial questions regarding the relationship of 
the Moscow-controlled Communist International and the nascent 
Communist organizations in the colonial and semi-colonial coun¬ 
tries. Such a study can be of great help to understand the rela¬ 
tionship of the Communist and Socialist organizations of India 
with the powerful Indian Nationalist movement and Moscow's 
role in shaping and influencing this relationship. 

This book is the product of my doctoral research carried 
out at the University of California, Santa Barbara from 1971 
to 1974. The major theme and form of the dissertation have 
largely been retained to maintain its nature as an in-depUi study 
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of a specific historical event within a relatively small time span. 
The main reason for not expanding the original study into a 
more generalized and broad-based work is to avoid duplication 
and overlapping with the already existing historical works on the 
general left-wing and labour movements of India. 

I am deeply indebted to a large number of people without 
whose kind assistance (and suggestions) this work could not 
have been accomplished. Professor Stephen N. Hay under whose 
supervision my research was conducted helped me immensely 
with his patient guidance, valuable comments and the free use 
of his personal library. Professor Immanuel Hsu, to whom I 
owe a great deal as a student of the historical discipline, also 
provided constructive criticism and constant encouragement 
which enabled me to complete this study. So many of my profes¬ 
sors and teachers deserve my thanks that it would be impossible 
to name them all in this .short space. However among them 
special mention should be made of Professor O. M. Haddad and 
Professor Peter H. Mcrkl of the University of California, Santa 
Barbara; Professor Stanley Wolpert of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Los Anglelcs; Professor Sib Narayan Ray of the Univer¬ 
sity of Melbourne and Professor Ingrid Aall of the California 
State University, Long Beach. 

To my friends and teachers in India along with my whole 
family I shall be eternally grateful for without them I could not 
have accomplished much. A special thank is due to all my dose 
friends in the United States, particularly to Dr. Sanghamitra Sen 
and Mr. Rao Kandukuri both of whom hdped me survive some 
of the ordeals of a graduate student's and an aspiring scholar's 
life. These and all the other innumerable people, I owe my thanks 
to, have all contributed positively towards my efforts. However 
any inadequacy, deficiency or mistake in this work is totally my 
own responsibility. 

November 1978. P.G. 

San Jose, California. 




to the perfect parents 
my BABU and ma 
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Introduction 


I 

I 

' THE period 1928-29 was a very significant one in 

I Indian history for various reasons. Ttic nacioualists, 

after a lapse of activities, renewed their actions in 
their bid for swara} (independence) against the British 
ra}. Another significant feature was the beginning of 
' an organized left-wing movement, with both economic 

and political components. A rapid acceleration took 
place in the organization of trade unions, enabling 
workers to express their grievances and strive for better 
working conditions and higher wages. The stirring on 
the labour front coincided with the increased activities 
on the part of the Communists to establish themselves 
securely in India. The Communist International from 
Moscow as well as the European Communist Party 
centers initiated and carried out well-designed schemes 
to stabilize the Communist movement within the 
country. Although the Communist Party of India 
was formally established earlier and a handful of 
Indian Communists were already working to gain re- 
' cognition in India, the movement did not gain any 

real significance before 1927. It was only after 1927, 
and especially in 1928-29, that the Communists 
achieved considerable success in their efforts to infil¬ 
trate the trade union and the labour organizations as 
well as to win over the youth movement and a power¬ 
ful section of the nationalist ranks to their cause. 
Although the Communist efforts were not spectacularly 
successful at this time, the period witnessed the begin¬ 
ning of a broadly-based and well-organized left-wing 
political movement in the country for the first time. 


4:1 
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As liic left'Wing movement gained momentum in India, the 
British Government’s concern grew correspondingly, and they 
undertook a series of actions, to nip the movement in the bud. 
Of the various measures carried out the most significant and 
historic was the launching of a large scale conspiracy (rial against 
thirty-two of the leading left-wing labour leaders at Meerut, 'fhe 
trial had far-reaching significance for (he future of the Communist 
Parly of India and on the whole left-wing movement of the 
country in general. 

A word of explanation regarding the use of the term ’’left- 
wing” seems in order at this point The dictionary meaning of 
the word connotes, ‘*a complex of industrial or organizational 
groups advocating liberal reform or revolutionary change in the 
socitd, political or economic order usually on behalf of greater 
personal freedom or improved social conditions.”^ In the con¬ 
text of India during (he period under consideration the term has 
been used rather loosely to include two overlapping phenomena: 
The organization of industrial labour in the economic front, and 
a socio-political movement aimed at governmental and social 
changes which would favour the working class In general. Even 
though theoretically the two can be dillcrcntiatcd, and the words 
“Socialist” and “Communist” could be applied most closely to 
the economic and political aspects, respectively, in tlio actual 
workings, however, very often they were diffused and indistin¬ 
guishable. The main features of the Indian “left-wing” which 
^distinguished it from the other movements in the country were: 

(i) politically, its more radical, militant, revolutionary, 
uncompromising, and anti-imperialist attitude ; 

(ii) its refusal to regard (he national movement as a mere 
political movement for freedom and consequently, its 
efforts to connect it with the broad socio-economic 
demands of the working class people of India; 

(iil) its greater faith in violence ; and 

(iv) its belief in and links with the international socialist 
movement based on Marxian socialism. 

The organizations and groups which generally shared these 
characteristics have been collectively referred to as the “left-wing” 
and their general trend of action and belief as “leftism” in the 
present study. 
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Several scholarly studies dealing separately with the Com¬ 
munist movement and the Labour and Trade Union movemeats 
of India arc already in existence. However, surprJsiagly no in- 
depth study of the left-wing movement of the 1928-29 period or 
of tlic Muenit Conspiracy Case in particular have been undertaken 
so far, even though their importance is generally acknowledged 
by scholars. It is believed that such a study will contribute to a 
better understanding of modern Indian history. Fortunately, a 
wealth of information and official documents have recently been 
made available to (he public by the Government of India through 
llic National Archives in New Delhi. The police reports and 
other official letters and documents thus acquired and used in the 
present study throw significant light upon the scene, especially 
clarifying the line of reasoning followed by the British officials, 
both in India and in London, in their efforts to deal with the 
growing left-wing movement in India during 1928-29. 

The present work takes a close-up look at the events of 
1928-29, studying the left-wing developments in the country for 
the period, as well as the circumstances which gave rise to (hem. 
The Meerut Conspiracy Case itself has been taken os the central 
theme and a number of pertinent questions with regard to it 
have been raised and answers to them attempted. The approach 
taken in this study is not strictly chronological throughout since 
the main thrust of the work concentrates on a limited Ume 
period and a topical rather than chronological approach is con¬ 
sidered more appropriate to the subject matter. The dividing 
point has been taken as the date Mar^ 20, 1929, on which day 
the arrests of the labour leaders took place. The first two 
chapters deal with the period prior to the arrests (from January, 
1928 to March 20, 1929) and the main structural division is 
topically distributed under two heads : the left-wing developments 
within the country, and the British Government’s reactions and 
activities in response to them in the same time span. The first 
chapter examines in detail the various left-wing groups and their 
activities, their accelerated growth in stature and importance, 
and their relations with the Communists, the Communist Inter¬ 
national, and the nationalist movement in the country. In short, 
it attempts to answer the question why and how did the left- 
wing become so prominent in India and what was the relation- 
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ship of its leaders to the other contemporary political interest 
groups on the scene. 

The second chapter deals primarily with the ofTicial views 
and reactions to the above developments. The British Govern* 
ment’s increasing concern with the leftists and the various 
measures undertaken by them to meet with the new situation are 
examined in detail. A major portion of this section follows the 
lengthy and complicated process of decision making in the 
Government with regard to the launching of the Meerut Con.spl- 
racy Case. The various views and argument that were offered 
by different responsible sections of the Government in complete 
confidentiality arc examined In detail to understand exactly why 
and how the Meerut trial was launched. 

The third and the fourth chapters cover the months follow¬ 
ing the Meerut arrests (from March 21, 1929 to December, 
1929) once again following the same topical division as in the 
previous two chapters. Chapter three focuses on the repercus¬ 
sions of the arrests both at home and abroad. The reactions 
were surprisingly strong and were not merely confined to the 
leftists in India, but were expressed also in India, in Great 
Britain, and in the Soviet Union. The chapter also looks at 
the further developments of left-wing activities in India during 
the immediate post-Meerut arrest stage and at the changing rela¬ 
tionship between the leftists and the nationalists in the country. 

The fourth chapter once again scrutinizes the Government’s 
actions and stand towards the left-wing following the Meerut 
arrests. It also covers the beginning of the Meerut trial and 
takes a brief look at the outcome of the trial, which incidentally 
faUs outside the direct time span of the present study. The 
final outcome has been included in order to appreciate the full 
significance of the Meerut Conspiracy Case in a broader per¬ 
spective. 

Finally the fifth chapter attempts to evaluate the entire 
Meerut Conspiracy issue, first by looking at the possible motives 
of the British Government in launching the case, and then by 
examining die direct and indirect consequences of the trial to 
determine the justifiability of the whole case. The concluding 
remarks contain an assessment of the events under consideration. 

Pertinent official and unofficial documents, newspapers and 
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reviews have been used to a great extent in the present study. 
Personal interviews and discussions conducted with several 
Indians who were involved in various capacities with the politic 
cal movements of the period, and my familiarly with the 
languages and customs of the country have no doubt been helpful 
in preparation of the present work. I hope this examination of 
the left-wing movement in India for the period 1928-29 and the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case will contribute to filling a significant 
gap in our knowledge of left-wing politics in modern Indian 
history. 
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ALTHOUGH Indian tcftism made its first appearance after 
World War I, through the 19th and early 20th century, 
changes were already taking place in the socio-eco¬ 
nomic and political structures of India which gradually 
prepared the grounds for the emergence of leftism after 
the war. It was in the middle of the 19th century that 
the real foundations of modern industry in India were 
laid. The dismal conditions under which large numbers 
of women and children worked in factories roused be¬ 
fore the turn of the century, in India just as it had in 
England, the interest of philanthropists and of social 
workers.^ Their motive was primarily humanitarian. 
Protest meetings were sponsored to draw the attention 
of the public and the Government to the grievances of 
labour for better legislation. As one historian observed: 
The trend of the Indian labour movement, if 
one could call it by that name, &om 1875 to 
1918, was characterized by a tendency to peti¬ 
tion, memorialize and seek redress of griev¬ 
ances by miid pressure.^ 

Out of these agitations arose the first few organizations 
for labour during the eighties and nineties of the last 
century in Bombay and at other places. These were 
not trade unions in the proper sense of the term, but 
they did pioneeriog work in alleviating some of the 
outstanding grievances of labour.* 

Hie political theorizing of this period was largely 
dominated by the political problem of self-government. 
The leading thinkers of the time were mostly political 
moderates. Profoundly influenced by the Uberali^ of 
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the time, they placed little importance on organizing the poorer 
class, and stood for reform movements in religious, social and 
political hclds through constitutional means and (he spreading of 
education. This, in a way, prevented the emergence of leftism 
at an earlier period as it was strongly believed that by ending 
political subjection, economic and social problems would be solv¬ 
ed more easily. 

The end of World War I saw a radical transformation of 
the scene. While the number of industries had increased during 
the war period, the condition of the workers had worsened with 
rising prices and low wages. The ferment of war had also 
brought about a revolutionary change in the outlook of the 
Indian industrial workers as a class.** Moreover, the end of the 
war synchronized with the outbreak of an epidemic of influenza 
in India affecting millions and resulting in a shortage of labour. 
The alterations found expression, as the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India describes it, in “the realization of the potentia¬ 
lities of the strike.’*'^ A great strike wave hit the country affect¬ 
ing practically the whole of the industrial system." It was this 
pcri(^ of militancy in the industrial labour world of India which 
gave rise to the first trade unions, leading ultimately to the for¬ 
mation of the All India Trade Union Congress in 1920.^ 

Some of the other important factors which started operating 
upon the scene in the post-war era were : the ideals of the 
British labour movement; the far-reaching implications of the 
Russian Revolution ; and the fresh wave of political movement 
under the dynamic leadership of Gandhi involving new methods 
of struggle. In the trade union field the influence of the British 
Labour Party was most apparent During the period 1923-27 
the theory and practice of the British labour movement that 
bad started to penetrate into India after World War I was still 
on the agenda but after repeated attempts, projects fer an Indian 
Labour Party, shaped in the likeness of its British counterpart, 
failed to materialize." 

The success of the Bolshevik Revolution stirred the imagi¬ 
nation of most of the nationalist leaders in India as a symbol of 
struggle against colonial imperialism. However, the socio-eco¬ 
nomic connotations of Marxism was not fully fathomed by the 
Indian thinkers though the concept of a proletarian revolution 
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made powerful appeal to a few individuals.* A group of young 
educated Indians from India along with other Indian exiles from 
Europe and Asia, were indoctrinated in Communist strategy and 
tactics in the U.S.S.R. and were later sent back to organize 
workers in India. This group acting under the initiative of the 
Third Communist international established the first squads of an 
emigre Communist Party of India in 1920-21, at first in Tashkent 
and Moscow, and subsequently In India.*® These young Com¬ 
munist organizations were founded on the basis of the Colonial 
Thesis of the Second Congress of the Communist International 
(1920). There had been differences between Lenin and M. N. 
Roy, the noted Indian Communist, with respect to the exact line 
to be adopted in the colonics. The Congress adopted the reso¬ 
lution that in dealing with national movements in the colonies, 
the Communists should make a distinction between ‘^bourgeois- 
democratic movements" and "national-revolutionary move¬ 
ments," and should support the latter. The Communists were 
also asked to establish independent nuclei of Communist aedvi- 
ties and party organization in the colonial countries.** 

The development in the nationalist struggle for indepen¬ 
dence during this period under the guidance of Gandhi was 
significant In the growth of leftism in India. The Gandhian 
movement involving the new technique of mass contact and 
direct action discredited the old politics of both the Moderates 
and the Extremists and carried political and public affairs to the 
level of villages, and to the masses. Some of the young Indian 
nationalist leaders thus drawn to the "grass roots" were soon 
dissatisfied with Gandhian methods of dealing with India’s poli¬ 
tical and economic problems and turned more and more towards 
Marxism and socialism. 

The period 1922-26 marked a turning point in the nascent 
Communist activity in India. After the suspension of the 
Gandhian movement in 1922 there was a readjustment in Com¬ 
munist strategy and their activity started along two parallel 
though connected lines of work. Firstly, among the trade unions 
it started on the basis of class struggle in opposition to the current 
ofiicial line of policy followed by non-Communist trade union 
leaders, and, secondly, in the political field attempts were made 
to explore an appropriate political organ through which revolu- 
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tionary activity could be carried on. Considerable success was 
achieved in the trade union movement. In the political held, 
however, the leftists were less successful and between 1925-1928 
several attempts were made to form a Peoples' Party and other 
front organizations but none made much headway. Side by side, 
attempts were also being made to create a real, well-organized 
Communist Party in India. But the handful of Communists had 
been so prc-occupicd with the development of front rank organiza¬ 
tions that this latter (a.sk was largely neglected. 

Meanwhile, a third force, moving in a socialistic direction, 
began to take shape as a left-wing inside the Indian National 
Congress itself, largely under the youthful leadership of Jawuhar- 
lal Nehru of the UP,, Subhas Chandra Bose of Bengal, S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar of Madras and others. It was very much an 
amorphous group rather than a well-organized and coherent left- 
wing and it consisted of nationalists whose primary allegiance 
was to the Indian National Congress. They felt that the goal 
of national freedom, as defined by the Congress, was vague and 
unrealizable, unless the Congress was brought in touch with the 
mosses (peasants and workers).’^ This section became more 
and more aggressive by 1928 and believed that mere political 
freedom without social and economic reconstruction was unprac¬ 
tical. They looked to the Soviet Union and Marxism for 
answers to Indian problems. However, they remained distinctly 
different from the Indian Communists in that their admiration 
of Marxist and socialist ideas were more superficial and without 
any conunitmeno to a worldwide revolution of the proletariat; 
they were nationalists first, owing allegiance to the Indian 
National Congress and to the goal of national independence. 

The period of the late 1920's also saw the emergence of 
Yarbus peasant, youth and student organizations with socialistic 
leanings. All these indicated the general diffusion of socialism 
and constituted a broad spectrum of left-wing activities in India 
during the period of January, 1928 to March, 1929. 

Leit-Wing and the Trade Unions 

The post World War I period saw the emergence of real 
trade unions and of a modern labour movement in India. To 
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begin with, most of these organizations were essentially stiike 
committees, springing up in the conditions of an immediate^ 
struggle but lacking in staying power. Many, however, suo 
cecdcd in establishing themselves as trade unions and strengthen- 
cd their positions later on.“ In July, 1920, the All India Trade 
Union Congress (AITUC) was organized to co-ordinate the trade 
union activities of the country. It held its first session in 
Bombay in October, 1920, under the presidentship of Lala Lajpat 
Rai.*'* The immediate cause for the foundation of the AITUC 
was' India’s membership in the newly-formed International Labour 
Organization. During its first few years of existence, the AITUC 
was a loosely structured organization whose chief function was 
to represent India at various international labour conferences. 
Its secretary as well as one of its founders was Qiaman Lai, a 
member of the Workers* Welfare League of India in London. 
Tills organization^ established in 1917, became a Communist' 
vehicle for influencing trade union activities in India and in 
August, 1924, the League was appointed as the AlTUCs repre¬ 
sentative in England.*® From time to time the Workers’ Wel¬ 
fare League sent trained trade union organizers to India and was 
treated with suspicion by the British intelligence who regarded 
it as ’’the first foreign agency to introduce Bolshevik principles 
into the trade union movement in India.**** Communist influ¬ 
ence in Indian trade unions, however, was insignificant during 
these early years. Until 1927 the AITUC leadership was domi¬ 
nated by nationalist and moderate trade unionists. 

Leftist and Communist activities in the trade unions conti¬ 
nued to increase steadily from 1925, following the Cawnpore 
Conspiracy Case (1924).*’ An important leftist and a Com- 
inuhisl sympathizer, D. R. Thengdi of Nagpur, became the 
president of the AITUC which held its session in February, 1925 
in Bombay. In this presidential address' be advocated nation¬ 
wide strikes.' He was the first to advance the concept of class 
sirug^e from the trade union platform in India.** The first of 
May was for the first time celebrated at Lahore in 1927 when* 
the slogan “long live the Red Bag” replaced ’’Bande Mataram’' 
(Hail to Mother India) in the labour rallies. The membership 
of the trade unions increased by large numbers arid a new wave 
of strikes overtook the counfry. In Bombay alone, trade union 
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membership which in three years (1923«26) had only advanced 
from 44,669 to 59,544 reached 75,602 by 1927, rose to 95,321 
by Morch. 1928, and lo 197,052 by March, 1929.*® The 
following table will show the steady rise in the number of regis¬ 
tered and unregistered unions and their membership for (he 
country between 1927 and 1929 : 


Table 1 : Growth of the trade unions In India, 1927-29*® 


Year 

Total No. 
of Unions 

Membership 

Registered^Unions 
No. Membership 

1927 

72 

87,340 

n 

45.253 

1928 

94 

198,072 

30 

152,061 

1929 

104 

242,355 

42 

153,463 


A number of foreign Communists and labour leaders arrived 
m India between 1925 and 1928 in order to reinforce the local 
movements. With their superior organizational abilities and 
enthusiasm they succeeded in imparting a new spirit to the work¬ 
ing class movement of India. Most of these emissaries worked 
tlirough a series of connected organizations, including the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain (CPGB), the Red International 
of Labour Unions, the League against Imperialism, the Workers* 
Welfare League of India, and the Labour Research Department, 
supported by a group of London trade unions.®* It was in 
association with these international organizations and the Foreign 
Bureau of the Communist Party of India (CPI) in Europe that 
they conducted dieir work in India.®® 

As a result of a request from M. N. Roy to the CPGB for 
the dispatch of an agent to India to arrange for the reception 
and transmission of Communist propaganda, Charles Ashlcigh 
(alias Nanda Lai) arrived in Bombay on September 19, 1922. 
Before reaching India, his departure had been detected and his 
passport cancelled. While awaiting deportation, however, he 
managed to contact several persons, including the prominent 
Indian Communist S. A. Dange.®® The next Communist emis¬ 
sary to arrive in India was Percy E. Glading (alias R. O. 
Cochrane) in February, 1925. He was a prominent member 
of the British Bureau of the Red International of Labour Unions 
and his primary mission was to make a study of Indian labour 
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conditions. He, however, succeeded in achieving very little in 
his three month stay in India and returned to England in April.*^ 
In April, 1926, he was followed by George Allison (alias Donald 
Campbell), a former Scottish coal miner. He was sent by the 
Red International of Labour Unions to develop a left-wing inside 
the AITUC. In January, 1927, Allison was arrested on a charge 
oi entering India with a forged passport. He was given an 
eighteen month sentence and was deported to England at the 
end of the term.” 

Philip Spralt, a graduate of Cambridge University, arrived 
in India on 31st December, 1926, under the guise of a book¬ 
seller. His mission was to contact Indian Communists, scattered 
in various urban centers, and assist them in establishing a Wor¬ 
kers* and Peasants* Party on an all-India scale. Such a party, 
it was hoped, would prove attractive to radical Congressmen 
and was viewed as a possible vehicle for work within both the 
Congress party and the Indian Labour movement” A man of 
superb organizational skill, be was a very effective agent and 
was the cause of the greatest concern to the British authorities 
during the period until his arrest in March, 1929. On January 
4, 1927, Shapurji Saklatvala, an Indian resident of London who 
was also a Communist Member of Parliament, arrived in India. 
At about the same time Mardy Jones came to India as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Workers* Welfare League from London. Ano¬ 
ther emissary of the CPGB, Benjamin F. Bradley joined Spratt 
in September, 1927. He was also considered a very eCficienC 
Communist organizer by the British Government during the 
course of bis activities in India in 1928-29. Finally, in Septem¬ 
ber, 1928, Hugh Lester Hutchinson, an English journalist but 
not a member of the CPGB, appeared on the Indian scene. 
Others sent on similar missions were J. W. Johnstone of the 
American Communist Party and J. Ryan of the Australian Com¬ 
munist Party.** 

Using the trade union platform, the Communists advocated 
revolutionary and militant trade unionism based on the theory 
of uncompromising class struggle. They also emphasised the 
need for a working class party, the inseparability of the working 
class struggle from the struggle for political emancipation, and 
alliance with the peasant masses in their struggles. 
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There were a number of factors which contributed to this 
increase in the Communist influences in the trade union activi- 
tics of India. First, although a few of its leaders had taken an 
active interest in the AITUC, the Indian Nalionai Congress had 
generally ignored the Indian labour movement despite its poten¬ 
tiality as a political weapon. Gandhi hoped to avoid, as far as 
possible, the mixing of |X3litics with trade union activity, and he 
renounced the use of strikes ns conducive to violence and there¬ 
fore in violation of his principle of ahimsti (non-violence) 
Second, the CommunisLs had the support of those nutionalism- 
oriented leaders who were active within the labour movement 
and who shared their aim of associating the AITUC witli the 
anti-British struggle.^'* Even moderate trade unionists, like 
N. M. Joshi, who favoured a neutral policy on political matters, 
initially welcomed die Communists as collaborators in the trade 
union held. Third, tlicy were helped to a large extent by the 
deplorable conditions of industrial workers in India, especially 
among the textile labourers. Finally, the recently pa.s.scd Trade 
Union Act of 1926, which went into effect on June I, 1927, 
served as a .stimulus to trade unionism by providing for the regis¬ 
tration of unions that met certain specified requirements and 
granting such unions immunity from criminal and civil suits for 
actions taken in furtherance of labour objectives.^' 

The area where the Communist influence over the trade 
unions appears to have been tlic greatest was in the increase 
in the number of strikes. Tlic year 1928 witncs.scd the greatest 
tide of working class unrest of any year in the post-war period. 
The oflicial publication tndia In J928~29 reported for the period 
April I, 1928 to March 30, 1929 ; 

The total number of strikes was 203, involving no less 
than 506,851 people, as compared with 129 strikes 
in 1927-28 in which 131,655 people were involved. 

The total number of working days lost was 31,647,404 
which is greater than the total number of working days 
lost in the five preceding years taken together.**® 

The following table gives a vivid picture of reported industrial 
disputes for the period 1925-1929 : 
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Table 2: 

Labour Disputes 

in India, 

1925-1929** 

Year 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


Disputes 

workers 

involved 

working 
days lost 

1925 

134 

270,432 

12,578,129 

1926 

128 

186,811 

1,097,478 

1927 

129 

131,655 

2.019,970 

1928 

203 

506,851 

31,647.404 

1929 

141 

532,016 

12,165,691 


The chief center of tlie strikes was Bombay Textile Mills 
where one strike lasted for a full six months, from April to Octo¬ 
ber, 1928. The strike involved 150,000 workers and a loss of 
22,347,620 working days.** The strike, no doubt, gave expres¬ 
sion to the prevailing industrial unrest and discontent among the 
workers over wage cuts, unemployment and the proposed intro¬ 
duction of the “rationalization scheme”.** It was in connection 
with this strike, over its desirability or otherswise that a contro¬ 
versy arose between the Communists and other ofhcials of the 
Trade Union Congress like N. M. Joshi, The Bombay Textile 
Labour Union, controlled by non-Communists, did not take an 
active part in the strike. In May, 1928, the Communists started 
a rival trade union organization of textile workers of Bombay 
called Girni Kamgar Union (GKU) also known as the “Keel Flag 
Union” among the workers.** This was the first purely left-wing 
trade union of India. It started with a membership of 384, but 
the membership soon rose to 54,000 by December, 1928 and by 
March, 1929, it had reached 65,000.*” Thus the GKU almost 
overnight became the largest labour union of India. Its execu¬ 
tive was comprised entirely of the extremist labour leaders of the 
Bombay Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. A. A. AIvc was Uie 
president; S. A. Dange, the general secretary ; and S. V. Ghatc, 
the treasurer. B. F. Bradley, L. Hutchinson, R. S. Nimbkar, and 
S. H. Jhabwalla served as vice-pre.sident$ of the union.** 

The Royal Commission on Labour, reporting on labour 
conditions in India at the time, stated that the absence of a strong 
organization of cotton mill workers combined with the mood 
generated by prolonged strike, allowed the Communist leaders “by 
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an intense effort to capture the imagination of the workers and 
eventually to sweep over 50,000 of them into a Communist orga¬ 
nization.'*** In Bombay, Communist influences also sprcod 
among municipal, oil installation, transport and dock workers.^* 
As a result of the influx of membership in the Communist domi¬ 
nated unions, trade union membership in Bombay increased by 
70% in the four-month period preceding December 1, 1^28. 

The strikes and Communist activities in the trade unions 
were not confined to the city of Bombay alone. As R. P. Dutt, 
the noted British-Indian Communist writer recorded : 

Of the 203 disputes, 111 were in Bombay, 60 in 
Bengal, 8 in Bihar and Orissa. 7 in Madras and 2 in 
the Punjab; 110 were in the cotton and wool textile 
industry, 9 in jute, 11 in the engineering work.shops, 

9 on the railways and in the railway workshops, and 
1 in coal mining.^* 

Apparently the Communists were active among the textile workers 
of Sholapur and Kanpur In the U.P., the iron and steel workers 
of Jamshedpur in Bihar, the jute workers near Calcutta, and the 
railroad workers throughout northern India. During this period 
the Great Indian Peninsula (GIP) Railwaymcn’s Union was 
organized with Jhabwalla as a general secretary, Bradley as vice- 
president, and Joglckar as organizing secretary.^* By 1929, it 
claimed a membership of 41,000.^* Communists were success¬ 
ful in organizing workers in other areas of the economy as well. 
British intelligence reported: 

By the end of 1928 . . . there was hardly a single 
public utility service or industry which had not been 
affected, in whole or in part, by the wave of Commu¬ 
nism which swept the country during the year. Trans¬ 
port, industrial, and agricultural workers of every 
description, clerks, policemen, colliers and even 
scavengers were amongst the many who were subjected 
to, if they did not fall under, the baneful influence of 
this whirlwind propaganda campaign which promised 
them the sweets of revolution if they would but raise 
their hands to grasp them.** 

In this connection, it is worthwhile to look at the findings of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, who maintained that: 
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. . . although workers may have been influenced by 
persons with nationalist, communist or commercial 
ends to serve, we believe that there has rarely been a 
strike of any importance which has not been due 
entirely or largely, to economic reasons.'** 

But judging from the nature in which most of these strikes 
were conducted in 1928, it seems that although most of them 
originated as grievances of an economic character, they were used 
by the leftist leaders more and more to establish trade unions on 
the principle of Marxism and the concept of class struggle. In 
addition to these revolutionary ideas, there was also an attempt 
to instill into the workers a sense of intcmationalbm. Thus by 
the end of 1928, important changes were very clearly taking place 
in the Indian labour movement The rising tone of militancy in 
trade unionism, the strike waves with their accompanying slogans 
of class war, socialism and labour intemationalism-'wcrc impart¬ 
ing a new international signiflcance to the whole movement The 
two most important post-war influences upon the labour move¬ 
ment of India—one from the British Labour Party and the other 
from International Communism which had co-existed for so long 
a time—now clashed with each other. Indian labour was now 
faced with the question of international affiliation—a choice of 
alliance with the British Labour Party and through it the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Trade Unions and the Socialist Internation¬ 
al (Amsterdam), or alliance with International Communism, the 
Red International of Labour Unions and the Third Communist 
International (Moscow). Spokesmen for both the groups started 
vigorous campaigns and in this atmosphere of growing rivalry for 
gaining control of the AITUC, the 9th annual session of the 
AITUC was held at Jharia, Bihar, on December 18-20, 1928. 
On the basts of their new strength in the labour unions, Com¬ 
munists made a determined effort to capture the leadership of the 
Trade Union Congress. 

In all respects this was a very important session of the Trade 
Union Congress and it was attended by several foreign labour 
leaders.^" The delegates were addressed by the American 
J W. Johnstone as a representative of the League against Impe¬ 
rialism. He* compared the exploitation of the Indians by the 
British with that of the Negro by American capitalists and “the 
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chauvinism of the white worker/' He argued that there could 
be little improvement in the conditions of Indian labour under 
British domination and urged the AITUC to strengthen its cause 
by aJhiiating with the League against Imperialism/^ Johnstone, 
who had been under clasc poiiec surveillance since his arrival 
in India on November 22. was arrested immediately after the 
close of the open session of the Congress. 

JawaharJal Nehru also addressed ihi.s session and has 
vividly described the situation pertaining to the internal conflicts 
in the AITUC as he found in December, 1928 ; 

... I found the old tussle going on between the 
reformists and the more advanced and revolutionary 
elements. The main points in issue were the question 
of affiliation to one of the Internationals, as well as to 
the League against Imperialism and the Pan-Pacihe 
Union, and the desirability of sending representatives 
to the International Labour Office Conference at 
Geneva. More important than these questions was 
the vast difference in outlook between the two sections 
of the Congress. There was the old trade union group, 
moderate in politics and indeed distrusting the intru¬ 
sion of politics in industrial matters. . . . The other 
group was more militant, believed in political action, 
and openly proclaimed its revolutionary outlook. It 
was influenced, though by no means controlled, by 
some Communists and some ncar-Communists. . . . 

The radical group, though more powerful in the rank 
and hie, had little opportunity of influencing policy at 
the top. . . . The trade union movement was still in 
its early youth in India ; it was weak and was largely 
being run by non-worker leaders. . . . My own sym¬ 
pathies at Jharia were with the advanced group.^" 

The Communist candidate for the presidency of the AITUC 
was D. B. Kulkarni, a railroad clerk. To block his election the 
moderates sponsored Jawaharlal Nehru who won by a narrow 
margin.^* Kulkarni and the Bengali Communist leader Muzaffar 
Ahmad, along with three others, subsequently became vice-pre¬ 
sidents of the AITUC. Thengdi, Bradley and Spratt were elected 
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to the ten-man executive committee and Dange was chosen as 
one of two assistant secretaries. 

The resolutions adopted at Jharia reflected the increased 
strength of the left-wing within the labour movement The dele¬ 
gates voted in favour of condemning the arrest of Johnstone, 
rcafllrming their opposition to imperialism as ''a form of Cap^ 
talist Class Government," promoting international class solidarit/y 
and castigating the British Labour Party for betraying the Indian 
working class. The Congress decided to affiliate with tho League 
against Imperialism for one year and also elected D. R. Thengdi 
and K. N. Joglekar as fraternal delegates to the forthcoming world 
conference of the League.''^ The AITUC, in a resolution on 
"Labour and Future Constitution of India" urged the All Parties 
Conference to draft the future constitution of India incorporating 
the following within its scope : 

(i) Socialistic Republican Government of the working 
class ; 

(il) Abolition of Indian States ; 

(ill) Nationalization of industries and land ; 

(Iv) Universal adult franchise; etc.“* 

This Congress registered the victory of the Communists and other 
left-wing elements on some major issues and really marked the 
high tide of Communism in the trade union field. It was also 
indicative of the fact that the right leadership was gradually los¬ 
ing ground and the inevitable split occurred at the next annual 
session of the AITUC at Nagpur. 

Although a number of Communist leaders made significant 
contributions to this success of left-wing activities in Indian trade 
union movement during 1928-1929, the two people who were 
largely responsible for bringing this about were Philip Spratt and 
Muzaffar Ahmad. A British intelHgeoce report on the political 
events of the period paid the following tribute to Spratt’s and 
MuzaSar Ahmad’s industry and leadership qualities: 

To him [Spratt] and Muzaffar Ahmed is due in very 
great measure the striking success which attended the 
party's efforts during 1928 and the spring of 1929. 

. . . Spratt in particular was ubiquitous. He worked 
in 1927 mainly with the Bombay group, in 1928 with 
the Bengal party. He played a large part in uniting the 
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Punjab groups into one party and in the formation of 
those in the United Provinces into another. And nil the 
time he was carrying on correspondence willt the 
conspirators on the Continent and in England, inform¬ 
ing them of the progress of the work, discussing 
ditTicuItics, receiving instructions. . . . Second only to 
him was Muza/Tar Ahmed, who, however uiitocrutie he 
may have been, managed by voluminous correspondence 
to keep in touch not only with the workcr-t abroad but 
also with all the other workers in India and saw to it 
that none was idlc.*^^ 

Workers' and Peasants' Parties 

While the main activity of the Communists was directed 
towards working within the trade unions, there started coming 
into being certain other political organizations for muss action 
in the form of Workers’ and Peasants’ parties. As early as 1922, 
M. N. Roy advocated the formation of a broad-based legal party 
in India with an illegal Communist nucleus. He wrote to 
Muzaflar Ahmad in Calcutta and S. A. Dangc in Bombay 
suggesting that Indian Communists should form a secret Com¬ 
munist Party. At the same time, they were to develop an open 
parly whicli would be called either the "Peoples’ Party” or the 
"Workers’ and Peasants’ Party.” This group, which would in¬ 
corporate "all the revolutionists and nationalists,” was to stress 
a nationalist, anti-imperialist platform.^*' 

Originally called the Labour Swaraj Party of the Indian 
National Congresss, the first Workers’ and Peasants’ party was 
formed in Bengal In 1926. Others followed in Bombay, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. These were united in 1928 
in the All India Workers* and Peasants’ Party (\\’PP) which 
held its first Congress in December, 1928, in Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Sohan Singh Josh. Until tliis Congrc'is was held, 
but for occasional contacts and consultations, the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ parties functioned in a loose, decentralized manner as 
practically independent provincial organizations. Of the four such 
parties which existed only the Workers’ and Peasants’ parties 
of Bombay and Bengal were politically most active. Though by 
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no means a purely Communist organization, Communists were 
the main spirit of the various Workers’ and Peasants’ parties 
as they emerged. Their establishment was assisted and made 
po.ssiblc also through the existence of an alliance with the left 
groups inside the Indian National Congress with the Communists 
and with trade unions. The main driving force in the formation 
of the Workers’ and Peasants' parties, first on a provincial basis 
and later on a national level, was Philip Spratt, the British Com¬ 
munist, who had arrived in India in December, 1926. Spratt 
himself stated that his principal mission in India was to see that 
... the Communist Party of India should launch a 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party as a legal cover, and that 
members should get into the trade unions and obtain 
the leadership of them.®* 

TI\c Labour Swaraj Party of the Indian National Congress was 
organized in Bengal in November, 1925, by persons who had 
no contact witii M. N. Roy or the Communbt International.” 
In January, 1926, Muzaffar Ahmad joined the party followed 
by Dharani Goswaml, Gopen Chakravarty, along with five other 
former members of the secret terrorist society of Bengal, 
Anushilait. The activities of the party was propagandist and 
agitational in nature and the party also published its organ Langal 
(Plough) which was later called Ganavani (The Voice of the 
Masses).®® The most significant meeting of the party was its third 
annual conference which was held at Bhatpara, in March, 1928. 
The resolutions adopted at this conference laid the political and 

constitutional working guidelines of the other Workers' and 

Peasants’ parties as well as of the All India Workers’ and 

Peasants’ Party. These resolutions and the report of the confer¬ 

ence along with some essays of Philip Spratt were edited in a 
book entitled “A Cail to Action” which was published by the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ party of Bengal in 1928.®^ 

As in Bengal, the Workers’ and Peasants’ party in Bombay 
also started as a "Congress Labour Group” in 1925, then became 
the Congress Labour Party, and finally changed into the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ party in the beginning of January, 1927. S. S. 
Mirajkar was chosen as the party secretary and S. V. Ghate, 
K. N. Joglekar and R. S. Nimbkar were elected to the executive 
committee."® Both S. A. Dangc, after hU release from prison 
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in May, and B. F. Bradley, upon his arrival in September, became 
important members of the executive committee of the party. Most 
of the ordinary members of the Workers’ and Peasants* parly of 
Bombay were Congrc.ssmcn and sonic held important posts in 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee.^” In May, 1927, 
the party began publication of a Marathi language paper called 
Kratut (Revolution). Suspended at the end of the year for finan¬ 
cial rca.son.s, the paper was revived during the 1928 general .strike 
of cotton mills in Bombay. The main activity of the Workers’ 
and Peasants' party of Bombay was conltncd to industrial 
workers and work among peasants was virtually neglected. Apart 
from mobilizing the textile labour force of Bombay in launching 
the large number of strikes in 1928, they were also very success¬ 
ful in organizing the municipal and dock workers of the region. 
Philip Spratt was the man chiefly responsible for organizing the 
structure and activities of the party. 

Throughout 1927 Spratt travelled extensively in northern 
India in an attempt to organize various other Workers’ and 
Peasants’ parties. As a result of his continued efforts the Punjab 
Kirti Kisan (Workers’ and Peasants’) party was formed in April, 
1928 under the secretaryship of Sohan Singh Josh. The party’s 
chief organ was a Punjabi monthly, Kirti (Worker)."” Though 
the party followed its Bombay and Bengal counterparts generally, 
yet it was chiefly concerned with the problems of peasants rather 
than those of the industrial workers. 

Thereafter, in October, 1928, the inaugural conference of 
the U. P. Workers' and Peasants’ party was held at Meerut with 
Puran Chand Josh! as the general secretary of Che party. The 
party’s chief publication, Krantikar (The Revolutionary) made 
its first appearance on November 17, 1928.”‘ 

Before the end of 1928 there were four Workers’ and 
Peasants' parties in India—in Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab and 
the U. P.—and plans were being laid for the formation of an 
all-India WPP. TTic WPP as it thus developed was in reality a 
projection of the CPI or as Spratt described it was “the only 
‘front’ organization in India’’ at the time."* Though the Com¬ 
munist Party was not yet declared illegal, the various conspiracy 
cases and other Government measures had shown that it was 
difficult to function openly in the name of the Party, and the 
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Communists operated from the platform of the WPP. All litera¬ 
ture, appeals, manifestos, and programmes of the Party were 
prepared by them. Muzaflar Ahmad, the leading Indian Com¬ 
munist and an active participant in the events of the time 
maintains : 

What we used to decide in the Communist Party was 
actually put into practice from the platform of the 
Workers' and Peasant* Party. The leaflets of this party 
were all drafted by the Communist Party.** 

Thus the Communists worked as a governing caucus within WPP. 
In a letter written to Muzaffar Ahmad in December, 1927, M. N. 
Roy discussed the relationship of the WPP to the CPI.®^ Roy 
favoured the continued existence of both parties : the CPI should 
be illegal, and the WPP legal. “A Communist Party,” he said, 
"can exist legally in India only if it abstains from the prepara¬ 
tions to wage war against the King, that is, legality can be bad 
at the expense of the very raison iTetre of the CP." The WPP, 
on the other hand, would be a legal party with a broader organi¬ 
zational base. 

It should be rallying ground of all exploited social 
elements (proletariat, peasantry and petty bourgeoisie) 
which must unite themselves in a revolutionary struggle 
against foreign imperialism and native reaction, the 
elements that must participate in the struggle for the 
creation of such political and economic conditions as 
win help the proletariat in its further struggle against 
Capitalism. The communists should be in WPP and by 
virtue of their being the conscious vanguard of the 
working class, will be the driving force of the Party. 

But the WPP is distinct from CP in that its programme 
is not a communist programme. Its programme is the 
programme of the democratic revolution which includes 
the realization of the minimum political and economic 
demands of the workers and peasants. The CP supports 
this programme as its minimum programme.** 

The inaugural conference of the All-India Workers' and Peasants’ 
Party was held in Calcutta, December 21-24, 1928, and was 
attended by representatives of the Workers’ and Peasants’ parties 
of Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab and the U.P. Almost ail the 
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important Communists and left-wing trade unionists of the 
country along with J. F. Ryan, Philip Spratt and B. F. Bradley 
participated in the conference/"’ In the thesis adopted at this 
conference, the WPP’s Communist leaders indicated that all 
efforts were now to be directed toward sirengtl)cning this “o|K*n," 
legal, mass organization. The thesis ignored the CPI, hut declared 
lliat the WPP was '‘die only organization which has a correct 
policy and can unite and lead all the mass revolutionary forces 
of the country.'*”^ It emphatically declared that the basis of the 
Party was materialistic analysis of society and die theory of class 
Struve. With obvious reference to Gandhism, the Party declared 
its complete faith in industrialism and resolved on a revolutionary 
method to achieve complete independence, which was regarded 
as the first task of the Party. The Nehru Report accepting as 
the nationalist goal dominion status instead of independence was 
sharply criticized by the Party. Formerly, the thesis declared, it 
had been appropriate that the WPP work within die national 
movement as a left-wing of die Congress Party. Now, however, 
the situation has changed, and the WPP must prepare to play 
a definitely independent part. Relations with the National Con¬ 
gress Party was spelled out in detail: 

For some time . . . the Congress will maintain its 
composite character, as a loose organization, with in¬ 
definite creed, under bourgeois leadership, but with a 
petty-bourgeois following including different social 
strata and different political tendencies, some of a 
potentially revolutionary nature. While this is the ease, 
and while the Workers* and Peasants' Party remains 
relatively weak and unorganized in the country, it will 
be necessary to follow the traditional policy of forming 
factions widhin Congress organizations for the purpose 
of agitation, of exposing its reactionary leadership and 
of drawing the revolutionary sections towards the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. This policy, however, is 
only temporary. The Workers’ and Peasants' Party can 
have no intention of dominating or capturing the Con¬ 
gress : the function of its members within the Congress 
is a purely critical one. Party members cannot, there¬ 
fore, be allowed to take office in [the] Congress organ!- 
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zalion (except with the special permission of the 
N.E.C.). The objects of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party can only be to build up its own independent 
organization so that it can as soon as possible dispense 
with the necessity of agitation within the Congress.**” 
Another imi>ortani matter decided in tlic conference was the 
relation of the WPP with the radical left faction inside the Indian 
National Congress, and with Uic Independence for India League 
which that faction had organized in November, 1928. In this 
regard the diesis said : 

Although not homogeneous in membership, the Inde¬ 
pendence League has a definite policy and program. It 
is in essence a bourgeois organization whose policy is 
an insincere travesty of diat of the Workers’ and 
Peasants' Party, and whose object is in large part to 
prevent the independent growth of the mass movement. 
Workers' and Peasants’ Party members cannot enter the 
Independence League as members, as to do to would 
be to attribute to it before the masses a seriousness and 
importance which it docs not possess. The Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party can only work with the Independ¬ 
ence League in a united front, on the basis of its 
propaganda for independence, which in spite of its 
frivolous character has objectively some value. But it 
is necessary continually to expose the League’s faults 
of program and policy, and its fundamentally bourgeois, 
even Fascist character, and ultimately counter-revolu¬ 
tionary role.®® 

The leaders of the international Communist movement tolerated 
and even encouraged the WPP but at the same lime it made 
clear that it had never considered the party to be a substitute 
for the separate existence of the Communist Party or that the 
latter should in any way be neglected. Thus the Colonial thesis 
of the Sixth Comintern Congress said : 

Special “Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties,’* whatever 
revolutionary character they may possess, can loo 
easily, at particular periods, be converted into ordinary 
petty-bourgeois parties, and accordingly, Communists 
are not recommended to organize such parties. The 
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Communist Party can never build its organization on 
the basis of a fusion of two classes, and in the same 
way also it can not make its task to organize other 
parties on this basis, which is characteristic of petty 
bourgeois groups. . . . The union of all Communist 
groups nnd individual Communists .scattered throughout 
the country into a single, illegal, independent and 
centralized party represents the first task of the Indian 
Communists.’" 

Hills the Communist [niernational was sharply critical of the 
WPP when the first all-India conference of the Parly was being 
held in Calcutta. On the third day of the Calcutta conference, 
the Indian Communists received a letter from the Executive Com* 
mittcc of the Communist International addressed to the WPP, 
specifically prohibiting any alliance with the Independence for 
India League and saying that the WPP had nothing to do with 
the Communist Tnicrnalionai.’* Despite this plain injunction to 
steer dear of the Independence League, the WPP’s resolution 
dealing with the matter, though critical, was not totally in line 
with the Comintern instruction. Moreover, as the Comintern 
message reached the CPI very late, no action was taken with 
regard to the dissolution of the WPP as expressly desired by 
the sixth Congress of the Communist International. Also, the 
CPGfi which, through Spratt and Bradley was directing the CPI, 
had maintained its opposition to the new line on the WPP’s. 
Indeed, in late November, 1928, almost two months after the 
Sixth Congress, Clemens Dutt wrote to P. C. Joshi : “I hope 
that you arc finding it possible to draw in actual proletarian 
workers into the WP Party.”’* So in spile of the strong Comin¬ 
tern criticism, the WPP continued to exist until its leaders were 
arrested in March, 1929. 

Indian Communists’ Political Line and the Comintern 

Although the Communist activity in the trade union held 
followed a clear and well-established pattern, in the political field 
it was more ambiguous and confused. Not until after the Kanpur 
Bolshevik Conspiracy Case did the first legal Communist 
Party come into being in India.’® At the end of 1924, a resident 
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of Kanpur who took the name of Satya Bhakta (devotee of truth) 
published what came to be known as “the first quarterly report 
of the Indian Communist Party.” In this document he claimed 
that the Party had been formed on Septembebr 1, 1924, and 
Itad a total of seventy-eight members.'^* In December, 1925, a 
Communist conference was held in Kanpur where Satya Bhakta 
and his supporters lost io a power struggle with Muzailar Ahmad, 
Ghatc and other Communists who had been long in contact with 
Roy and the Comintern, over the question of the Party's relation¬ 
ship to the international Communist movemenL^” So the Com¬ 
munist Parly of India was organized for the first time within 
India in December, 1925, with J. P. Bergerhotta and S. V. Gbate 
as iti joint secretaries. The executive committee, in addition to 
the joint secretaries, included K. N. Joglekar and R. S. Nimbkar 
from Bombay, Muzaffar Ahmad from Calcutta, Abdul Majid from 
Lahore, and others."^® 

Many sessions of the newly formed Central Committee of 
the Party were held between 1926 and March, 1929. Sometimes 
it met four times a year. The Committee itself was reorganized 
in 1927, 1928, and 1929. This undoubtedly provided the much 
needed centralized, coordinated leadership, but lack of complete 
unanimity on questions, ideological and organizational, tactical 
and strategic, besides shortage of funds and deficiency of member¬ 
ship continued to be a handicap to the proper functioning of 
the Party. Moreover, the multiplicity of advice from abroad, 
which was often contradictory as well, added substantially to the 
disruption of the progress of the CPI. An international review 
of the work of the Party between 1924-1928 maintained that 
the Party had not been able to develop into a genuine Communist 
Party, and that the problem of the organization of a Communist 
Party as the vanguard of the proletariat, which must lead the 
national revolution, was still to be solved.” This slow growth 
of the Party is also corroborated by Philip Sprait who stated 
that when he arrived in India there were fifteen or twenty nominal 
members, most of whom did not know what a Communist Party 
was, and did not try to organize it or carry on its work.” 

An important meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Party was held in Scptembcr-October, 1928, at Bombay, in which 
significant decisions for revolutionary mass action were taken. 
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The meeting was attended by the leading members of Bombay 
and Bengal parties. The book A Call (o Action was issued 
at this meeting. Later, in the Meerut Conspiracy Case, the 
meeting was referred to ns “War Council*’ by (he Sessions Judge 
at Meerut for its advocacy of revolutionary action. 

In the international field the most important factor to have 
influenced the growth of the Communist movement in India was, 
of course, the decisions and directives of the Communist Inter¬ 
national. The application of the new thesis, adopted by the 
Comintern at its Sixth World Congress did considerable damage 
to the Communist activity in India by giving rise to “left sectarian¬ 
ism" amongst Indian Communists/*’ 

In the discussions of the Sixth Congress held in Moscow 
from July 17 to September 1, 1928, consideration of colonial 
revolution “from the point of view of struggle against imperial¬ 
ism" occupied a central position. After a long debate on the 
colonial question between the conflicting viewpoints of the 
Russians and the British Communists, the New Colonial 'fhesis 
which ultimately emerged from the Sixth Congress was mainly 
faithful to the Russian view. Although debate on the new line 
continued for some time after the conclusion of the Sixth Con¬ 
gress, this Congress did mark the beginning of a new strategy 
for India. From its long-held policy of supporting bourgeois 
nationalism the Comintern moved toward one of opposing it. 
The basic tasks of the Indian Communists consist in 
a su-uggle against British Imperialism for the emancipa¬ 
tion of the country, for the destruction of all relies of 
feudalism, for the agrarian revolution and for establish¬ 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry 
in the form of a Soviet Republic. The union of all 
Communist groups and individual Communists scat¬ 
tered throughout the country into a single, illegal, 
independent and centralized party represents the first 
task of tlic Indian Communists. . . . The Communists 
must unmask the national reformism of the Indian 
National Congress and oppose all the phases of the 
Swarajists, Gandhites, etc. about passive resistance. 

... It must be remembered that under no circum¬ 
stances can Uic communists relinquish their right to open 
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criticism of the leadership of those mass orgaoizations 
in which they work.*"* 

In order to carry out this program there must be a “union of 
all Communist groups and individual Communists scattered 
throughout the country into a single, illegal, independent and 
centralized party" and so the effectuation of this union repre- 
.sented the first task of the Indian Communists.**^ 

A.S for the Communist-controlled Workers’ and Peasants’ 
parties and the proposed All-India WPP the diesis warned die 
Indian comrades diat “Communists arc not recommended to 
organize sucli parties’’ because they “can too easily ... be con¬ 
verted into ordinary petty bourgeois parties hence the Indian 
“Communist Parly can never build its organization on the basis 
of a fusion of two classes," the workers and the p:asants.*'- The 
Comintern, therefore, wanted to liquidate the WPP while M. N. 
Roy and the CPGB did not. Both Roy and CPGB favoured two 
parties, a legal WPP dominated by an illegal CPI. The CPGB 
position was clearly inundated by R. P. Dutt who commenting 
on the new unfriendly line of the Comintern toward the WPP, 
said : 

The question of die Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties 
cannot be dismissed with a phrase of this sort . . . 

[their uselessness]. The characteristic feature of the 
Workers* and Peasants’ Parties in the present stage of 
development in India is that they are forming an im¬ 
portant route through which die Communists are finding 
their way to the masses."** 

There is little doubt that under the conditions then existing, both 
legal and political, the line propounded by Roy and the CPGB 
would have been the more effective approach. But regardless of 
what would have been best for the Communist movement in 
India the Russian view prevailed, and the Comintern support was 
withdrawn from the WPP. 

However, in apparent defiance of the will of the Kremlin, 
the Indian Communists and their British mentors continued to 
work with the WPP and, as noted above, the already scheduled 
First Conference of the WPP was duly held in Calcutta in Decem¬ 
ber, 1928. At this conference, the WPP decided to adopt a 
moderate policy vis-a-vis the Indian National Congress. Not only 
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was this contrary to the stand of the Sixth Congress, but thu 
convening of an All-India WPP Conference was in itself directly 
contrary to the edict that Workers’ and Peasants’ parties should 
be liquidated. One of the reasons for this wide discrepancy could 
have been the delayed and faulty communication from the Comin¬ 
tern. Philip Spratl rccalh that the Indian Communists had “no 
direct instructions till G. M. Adliikari arrived from Europe in 
December, 1928,“'“ more than three months after the conclusion 
of the Sixth Congress. AnoUicr possible explanation could be that 
the CPGB, which through Spratl and Bradley was directing the 
activities of the CPI at the time, had maintained Us op]K)sli{on 
to the Comintern’s new line on CPI’s relation with the WPP.'*'' 
In a pamphlet published in 1929, the head of the British Labour 
Party, R. Page Arnot, implied defiance of Comintern policy on 
the WPP."» 

But while the first All-India WPP conference was being held 
in Calcutta in December, 1928, in a secret meeting there the 
CPI was again reorganized and a new Central Executive was 
constituted. Acting upon the directives of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, the Indian Communist leaders decided that the Com¬ 
munist Party which had previously not functioned as such and 
was only at most a small secret society, must “come out into 
the open,’’ since a “revolutionary situation was there.’’ The 
members also agreed that their party should apply for formal 
affiliation to the Communist International as one of its scctloas. 
It was agreed that every effort should be made to overthrow 
the rule of the Anglo-Indian government and to destroy the 
economic power of the Indian bourgeoisie.”^ 

Thus the year 1929 seemed a critical one to the Indian 
Communists. While the Jharia session of the AITUC demon¬ 
strated their strength inside the trade unions, the first annual 
conference of die WPP at Calcutta revealed their growing political 
significance. During the early months of 1929 the Communists 
planned to consolidate their position in both these spheres. In 
die political held, discussions went on for the reorientation of 
their policies, strategics and tactics in the light of the delibera¬ 
tions and resolutions of the Sixth World Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International. In the held of trade unions, the policy of 
relendess class struggle was being pursued all the more vigorously. 
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Apart from ihc growing economic disadvantages for Ute workers 
which continued to provide incentives for strikes, the protests 
and demonstrations against the Simon Commission and the Trades 
Disputes Bill continued. A further occasion for protest meetings 
and demonstrations that took place from January to March, 1929, 
was provided by the appointment of the Whitley Commission 
(or the Royal Commission on Labour) to enquire into labour 
conditions in India. The Communists raised loud revolutionary 
slogans against the Commission. Early in March, 1929, under 
the leadership of the Girni Kamgar Union, the textile workers 
of Bombay decided to resume die general strike once again. The 
situation tlius seemed to them full of revolutionary potentialities. 

With this background the CPI met again in Bombay on 
March 17-19, 1929, to consider the relationship of the CPI 
with the WPP and the question as to how to proceed with the 
organization of the CPI in the light of the Sixth Congress Thesis. 
This meeting was attended by Dr. Gangadhar Moreswar Adhikari. 
who had recently returned to India from Berlin.**" He presented 
concrete proposals for the reorganization of the Party in order 
to meet criticisms of the Comintern concerning its method 
of operation. According to his plan, the CPI was to be organized 
into five departments, dealing with trade unions, the peasantry, 
propaganda, organizational developments, and political control— 
details for the formation of which were to be formulated by a 
sub-committee."'* His proposals were accepted in theory and 
apparently no definite decision was taken at this time on the 
future of the WPP. Meanwhile, it was decided that the Party 
would continue relations with the WP?.®** So the Bombay meeting 
of the CPI ended inconclusively and definite decisions regarding 
Comintern directives were postponed until the next meeting of 
the CPI. But before the next meeting could be held, the majority 
of its members were arrested in connection with the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case.®* 

Communism and the Nationalist Movement 

The period between 1922 and 1927 was a difficult one for 
the Indian nationalist movement, characterized by the suspension 
of the non-cooperation movement and Gandhi’s withdrawal from 
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active politics, serious dissension within the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, and communal disturbances on a wide scale. The suspen¬ 
sion of the non-cooperation movement following the Chaurl 
Chaura incident (February, 1922) created a deep schi-sm within 
the Congress party resulting in the formation of the Swaraj Party 
under tire leadership of C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru in 1923. 
The new Parly, formally incorporated within the Tndinn National 
Congrc.ss, soon became very powerful and os Jawaluiriai Nehru 
maintained : "Das and Nehru [Motllnll had driven Ciandlii into 
die background; they seemed to dominate tlic political scene."'*- 
Moreover, die Hindu-Muslim alliance, which was brought about 
earlier by Gandhi's unqualified support of the Khilnfat movement 
broke down and by 1923 communalism had become a serious 
problem in the Indian nationalist scene. 

By late 1927 and during 1928, Indian nationalism was 
beginning to stir once again in response to the growing unrest 
and political awareness among the Indian people, and to the 
radical ideas for social and economic change advanced by its 
rising young leaders. A sizeable sector within the Congress party, 
sympathetic toward the idea of radical .socio-economic reforms 
and eager to step up the struggle for complete independence wa.s 
clearly discernible by 1927. The most important figure and the 
chief fpokesman of this sector was, undoubtedly, Jawaharlal 
Nehru. His sympathies were clearly with the left In February 
of that year Nehru had travelled to Brussels to attend the Con¬ 
gress of Oppressed Nationalities as the Indian National Congress 
parly’s sole delegate and was elected to its executive committee.*'* 
Out of this Conference a new Communist-inspired international 
organization was founded in Europe known os the "League 
against Imperialism and for National Independence.’’®'* Although 
not well-versed in Marxist literature, it was at this juncture in 
his political career that Nehru began to apply socialistic notions 
to his political thinking.®** It was he who drafted the Congress’s 
resolution on India expressing the hope that "the Indian national¬ 
ist movement” would “base its programme on the full emancipa¬ 
tion of the peasants and workers of India, without which there 
can be no real freedom.”®* 

Nehru’s initial expe^ure to Marxist-Leninist ideology at 
Brussels was further widened when he paid a brief visit to Moscow 
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early in November, 1927, during the tenth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. “Soviet Russia, despite certain unpleasant 
aspects,” attracted him “greatly, and seemed to hold forth a 
message of hope to the world.”®’ 

Shortly after reluming from his European trip, Nehru 
attended the annual Congress party session at Madras in Decem¬ 
ber, 1927, where he sponsored a number of fairly radical resolu¬ 
tions. The most important of these resolutions was the one which, 
for the first time, stated unequivocally that the party’s goal was 
the attainment of complete independence, not dominion status. 
His other proposals included a call for association with the League 
against Imperialism and a resolution on “War Danger” which 
was inspired by the Comintern's then current denunciation of 
Great Britain for allegedly harbouring aggressive designs against 
(he Soviet Union.®* Much to Nehru’s own surprise these resolu¬ 
tions “were all almost unanimously” adopted, though he “had 
an uncomfortable feeling that the resolutions were either not 
understood for what they were, or were distorted to mean some¬ 
thing else. That this was so became apparent soon after the 
Congress, when a controversy arose on the meaning of the 
Independence resolution.”®® 

In an article In International Press Correspondence, Roy 
interpreted the sponsorship of such a resolution as a favourable 
sign, but characterized its passage as “a mere stage show. . . . 
Not a word,” he noted, was said about “how the goal was to 
be attained.” The resolution, he argued, was a concession to 
the “petty bourgeois elements” within the Congress party to 
deflect “their deviation towards revolutionary alliance with tho 
masses.”*®® 

In alliance with the new emerging left-wing inside the 
National Congress under the leadership of Jawaliarlal Nehru, 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Satya Murti and Subhas Chandra Bose, the 
Indian Communists made the first organized attempt at the 
Madras session of the Congress to influence its decisions. Promi¬ 
nent Communist leaders like Dange, Muzaflar Ahmad, Ghate, 
Jogickar, Nimbkar, Spratt and others attended the Congress and 
worked in a concerted manner. The Workers’ and Peasants* party 
of Bengal addressed a Manifesto to the Congress, signed by 
Muzaflar Ahmad. The widely circulated Manifesto demanded 

4 : 3 
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boycott of the Simon Commission on principle, a National Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, universal adult suffrage, complete independence, 
mass action in the form of general strikes and non-payment of 
taxes, bread for toilers, and education for all.”** The Communists 
supported Nehru’s resolution on the “War Danger” and his pro¬ 
posal that the Congress affiliate with the League against Imperial¬ 
ism. But due to the pre-eminent role which Nehru played in the 
session, the Communists made very little impact on It. Their 
own rc.solution congratulating the Soviet Union on the anniver¬ 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolution was rejected, and Uic Congrc.ss 
refused to endorse their call for protest strikes and harlalx against 
the projected visit of the Simon Commission. 

Gandhi did not participate in the deliberations of the 
Madras Congress, but he later strongly criticized the independence 
resolution, charging that 

The Congress stultiffcs itself by repeating year after year 
resolutions of this character when it knows that it is 
not capable of carrying them into effect. By passing such 
resolutions we make an exhibition of our impotence. 

. . . NVe have almost sunk to the level of a schoolboy's 
debating society.*®* 

The opposition of Gandhi and the conservative section of the 
Congress was soon to render the resolution meaningless. 

The radicalizatlon of Indian politics continued at a fast pace 
during 1928. In February, 1928, the Indian Statutory Commis¬ 
sion, or better known as the Simon Commission after its Chairman 
John Simon, arrived in India to evaluate Indian conditions and 
report to the British Parliament on future constitutional reforms. 
The fact that no Indian was appointed to the Commission aroused 
widespread indignation and a movement for the boycott of the 
Commission gained support among all sections of the population. 
On arrival, the Commission was greeted with violent demonstra¬ 
tions and a nationwide boycott by almost all political parties. 
The presence of the Commission in India throughout the year 
served to heighten nationalist, anti-British sentiments and helped 
crystallize much of the growing political consciousness of the 
masses. During this period M. N. Roy« from Berlin, contacted 
all the parties participating in the boycott and ui^ed.thcm to 
issue a joint dedaration that the Indian people, had the exclusive 
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right to frame their future constitution through their representa¬ 
tives in a constituent asscmblyJ^ 

Provoked by the controversy surrounding the appointment 
of the Simon Commission, tlic Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Birkenhead, had challenged Indian leaders to come up with 
a proposal for constitutional reform upon which they all could 
agree. The All-Parties Conference of February, 1928, was con¬ 
vened in response to this chollcngc. This body appointed a sub¬ 
committee under the chairmaivship of Motilal Nefiru to draft a 
constitution. The committee's draft, known as the Nehru Report, 
favoured dominion status rather than complete independence and 
also included provisions regarding minority rights and represen¬ 
tation of different communities. When the All-Parties Conference, 
convened in August to consider the Nehru Report, approved a 
rcsoluUon endorsing dominion status as their common objective, 
Jawaharlal Nehru led a group of some thirty delegates protesting 
that particular measure. He announced that this group would 
support the All-Parties Report in the interest of national unity, 
but at the same time he proposed to carry on such activity as 
proper and necessary to achieve complete independence.*^^ 

This immediately precipitated a split in the nationalist ranks. 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar, another young dissident within the Congress 
party and recently returned from a tour of the Soviet Union, 
issued a statement saying that it would be "suicidal for India 
to accept Dominion Status."*^ He then joined with Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose in proposing to establish the 
Independence for India League. In a draft constitution promul¬ 
gated at its first meeting in Delhi on November 3, 1928, the 
League defined its objective as "tlic achievement of complete 
independence for India and reconstruction of Indian society on 
a basis of social and economic equality.”*®® Srinivasa Iyengar 
became the president of the League with Subhas Bose and 
Jawaharlal Nehru as joint secretaries. Speaking of the new party, 
Jawaharlal Nehru said : "It is a permanent organization with 
a definite policy and programme. It will cooperate with pleasure 
yith all other organizations which have the same objects in 
common with it."*®’ 

The League’s program was divided into three parts, entitled 
"political democracy”, "economic democracy”, and “social demo- 
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cracy.'* On domestic issues, the program urged Congress members 
to adopt a policy in favour of the introduction of a socialist state. 
It called for such measures as the removal of social and economic 
disparities, nationalization of key industries and transport services, 
introduction of a uniform system of land tenure, etc.*”” At the 
time it was announced, this was the most radical proposal to 
have been put forward by a nationalist group in India. 

The League’s Ideological orientation was somewhat com* 
patiblc with that of Communism. It is true that ibt leaders were 
radical and militant, and viewed the Soviet Union with sympathy 
and accepted many socialistic theories. However, a.s Overstreet 
and Windmiiter pointed out, "(hey were not bound by a shored 
ideology but rather by common impatience with the Gandhian 
approach to independence, and they preached socialism less 
militantly than they demanded independence.*'*®® On the whole, 
the Independence for India League represented the militant left 
of the National Congress and was the most likely ally of the 
Indian Communism in the nationalist movement. 

The Indian Communists, however, instead of allying them¬ 
selves with the Independence League, were extremely suspicious 
and critical of it In the All-India WPP meeting of December, 
1928, the Independence League, ironically, came under heavier 
attack than the Indian National Congress party. The League, some 
of whose members were called "fascist** and “counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries**, was defined as a “bourgeois organization** whose 
object was to impede the development of an independent mass 
movement Its economic demands, such as the eight-hour day 
and unemployment compensation were termed as “calculated to 
bring Indian industrialism into line with modern bourgeois 
practice.” The WPP members were specifically prohibited from 
joining the Independence League.**® 

The Communist International took a much stronger and 
severer attitude towards the Independence League. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Comintern in its letter dated December 
2, 1928, explicitly instructed the All-India WPP to dissociate 
itself from it The letter stated : 

.... The greatest danger to the organization of the 
masses, to the creation of a revolutionary bloc of the 
proletariat and the peasantry and to the proletarian 
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leadership in this bloc, consists not only in bourgeois 
nationalism as such, but comes from the organizations 
and groups of "prominent” petty-bourgeois intellectuals 
actually influenced by the former, the “Independence 
League.” . . . Your Conference . . . cannot fail to 
dissociate itself from the confusion and twaddle which 
characterizes the advertised League platform with its 
lavish promises.'” 

The CPGB which disagreed with the Comintern's new policy 
towards the WPP, nevertheless conformed with its line in respect 
to the Independence League. Clemens Dutt writing in January, 
1929, remarked that the League did not represent revoiutionary 
socialism but reformist social democracy. In fact, he said, the 
League was “a challenge to the Workers’ and Peasants' Party, 
an attempt to regain the ascendancy of the Nationalist bourgeois 
over the masses, which were in danger of escaping from l^ur- 
gcois influence.””® 

The League, which enjoyed the support of a number of 
prominent members of the Congress party, operated as a pres¬ 
sure group within the nationalist movement. It never developed 
a wcll-articulatcd organizational structure or a mass following of 
its own. Its appeal was largely to the young members of the 
Congress party and in December, 1929, when the Congress party 
once again declared complete independence to be its goal, the 
League's existence came to an end.'” 

At the annual session of the Congress party held in Decem¬ 
ber, 1928, at Calcutta, the radical and the conservative section 
of the Congress came to an open clash on the issue of dominion 
status versus complete independence. Although finally the Cong¬ 
ress adopted the dominion status scheme it was not an easy 
passage. The evidence of the prevalence of radical younger force 
was attested when an amendment moved by Subhas Chandra Bose 
rejecting dominion status received 973 votes against 1,350 in 
favour of dominion status, and that also after Gandhi had used 
all his personal and emotional appeal in order to defeat the 
amendment.'” An intelligence report of the period substantiates 
the view that Jawaharlal Nehru and the Independence for India 
League did succeed in mobilizing a considerable section of the 
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nalional movement in support of the demand for complete inde¬ 
pendence: 

By the end of 1928, Jawahir Lai Nehru had established 
his Independence League, and the ideal of independence 
could command such a following that amongst the 
younger and more ardent spirit It completely swept 
away the more prudent counsels of tlic adviKutcs of 
Dominion Status.^”^ 

Despite Moiilal Nehru’s ardent plea for moderation, pressure 
from the left-wing was thus too strong to be ignored. A coin- 
promise resolution was finally adopted at the Calcutta Congress. 
The British Government was given one year to grunt dominion 
status, failing which demand for complete independence would 
be reinstated by resuming the non-cooperation movement. 

Apart from this internal left-wing pressure, the general 
atmosphere of the country in 1928 with growing trade unionist 
and labour movements, also inHucnccU the proceedings of the 
Congress session. In his presidential speech, Motilal Nehru re¬ 
ferred to the rising discontentment among the workers and em¬ 
phasized the importance of organizing workers and peasants in 
the national .struggle. He said: 

. . . The Congress has, nil along, identified itself 
with die cause of Labour and Congressmen have uni¬ 
formly cooperated with the leaders of the Labour move¬ 
ment in India in bringing about an improvement in tlic 
economic and social conditions of Labour and in sup¬ 
porting its claim for an equal voice with Capital or 
other interests in the solution of our political and eco¬ 
nomic problems. The year that will shortly close has, 
however, been marked by an acute condition of con¬ 
flict between Labour and Capital in Bombay and else¬ 
where and the strikes and lock-outs that have arisen in 
consequence, as well as the unfortunate disturbances 
that have ensued, have not helped to secure an early 
and pacific settlement of the disputes between the 
employers and the employed. The authorities, who have 
stepped in on behalf of the employers, have not only 
raised the Communist bogey as an answer to the 
hungry labourer who fights for a living wages and for 
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the bare decencies of human living, but have resorted 
to shooting and violence in putting down strikes which 
must fill our heart with shame and sorrow. The Cong¬ 
ress should actively intervene and take steps to secure 
the just demands of Labour and take it upon Itself to 
strengthen their organization as part of national consoli¬ 
dation."" 

The British Government did not fail to note the socialist tone 
of the Congress proceedings. The police report for the period 
noted: 

The rapidly growing influence of the Communists was 
reflected In the proceedings of the recent session of 
the All-India National Congress at Calcutta. More than 
in any other previous congress, the Calcutta gathering 
showed that it was anxious to placate the labour ex¬ 
tremists. Resolutions condemning the Public Safety Bill 
and the Trade Disputes Bill were passed, and it was 
decided that the Congress should take up the organiza¬ 
tion of the workers and peasants as parts of its future 
programme of constructive work for non-cooperation. 

Some communists have secured places in the 
AICC. . . 

While the Congress was in session in Calcutta a huge labour 
demonstration took place: 20,000 Calcutta workers and peasants 
“broke open the Congress compound to assert their right under 
the aegis of the Indian National Congress.” They took posses¬ 
sion of the pandal for two hours and forced the Congress to< 
delay beginning its session. The Congress leaders after failing 
to stop ^cm, gave in and helped to organize a mass meeting 
of the workers and peasants which was presided over by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Several labour leaders including Shibnath 
Bannerjee, Nimbkar and Joglckar also addressed the meeting. 
Motilal Nehru spoke to them as well as expressing his sympathy 
with their cause. A resolution was adopted at this mass meeting 
to the effect: 

The mass meeting of the workers and peasants from 
all industries declare that we, the workers and peasants 
of the land shall not rest till complete independence is 
established and all exploitation from capitalism and 
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Imperialism cease. We do call upon the National Cong¬ 
ress to keep that goal before them and organize the 
national forces for that purpose.*^" 

Commenting on the incident the British intelligence report stated 
that “the fact that such an incident could have happened is an 
indication of Che enormous increase in the influence and powers 
of the organizations of the workers.”’ 

Youth Organizations 

The same process of radicalization which led to the forma¬ 
tion of a Congress left-wing also led to the emergence of various 
youth organizations In India Till the middle of 1920's, the youth 
movement in India remained confined to the realization of 
nationalist urges and aspirations, and did not seriously consider 
socio-economic problems. By 1928, however, socialism and 
Marxism was clearly exerting their influences upon the youth of 
the country. 

The left elements of the Indian National Congress who were 
trying to bring about a radicalization of the nationalist move¬ 
ment were also responsible for the emergence of a significant 
number of youth and student organizations in the country. So by 
1928, when the Indian National Congress was held in Calcutta, 
such youth organizations as the All-India Youth League, Uie 
All-India Volunteer Corps, the Swadhin Bharat Sungha, the All- 
India Socialist Youth League and various other student organiza¬ 
tions came into being and were holding their conferences. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Lola Lajpat Ral, K. F. 
Nariman and others were the prominent figures in this move¬ 
ment Jawaharlal Nehru commenting on this development 
observed: 

Another very noticeable feature of the India of 1928 
was the growth of the Youth Movement Everywhere 
youth leagues were being established, youth conferences 
were being held. Tliey were a very varied lot, from semi- 
religious groups to others discussing revdutionary ideo¬ 
logy and technique; but whatever their origin and 
auspices, such gatherings of youth always began to dis¬ 
cuss the vital social and economic problems of the day, 
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and generally, their tendency was for root-and-branch 
change.**® 

It is doubtful whether this observation actually corresponded to 
the actual situation. Most of these youth organizations had only 
nationalistic aspirations and although they did show some socia¬ 
listic leanings, not all of them took it seriously. Of these the two 
most significant organizations were the All-India Youth Congress 
and the AU-lndta Socialist Youth Congress. 

Tlic All-India Youth Congress met just before the National 
Congress sessions at Calcutta under (he chairmanship of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and more than 5,000 young people attended the 
meeting from all over the country. There were bitter revolu¬ 
tionary speeches but the accent was much more on independence 
than on socialism. Resolutions of the Congress welcomed the 
efforts of the League agaist Imperialism and declared that the 
cause of the WPP was the cause of the youth.*** Another signi¬ 
ficant youth organization, the Sodalist Youth Congress, held its 
first session in Calcutta on 27th December, 1928, under the 
presidency of Jawaharlol Nehru.*** Its resolutions declared, like 
other youth organizations, its uncompromising support for com¬ 
plete independence and condemned the Government measures 
against the trade unions of the country. Its resolutions expressed 
a general socialist and Marxist trend of ideas. In his presidential 
address, Nehru remarked that the task of the young intellectuals 
was to explain socialism to the masses, and that “they must 
work and prepare a band of militant groups to carry out their 
ideas.”*** In its resolutions, the Socialist Youth Congress asserted 
that the nationalist movement must be given a new orientation 
by propagating the ‘‘Marxist world view" and that cooperation 
with socialist and other youth organizations outside India was 
to be maintained. It claimed that it stood for scientific socia¬ 
lism.*** Communist influence upon the group was clearly dis¬ 
cernible as the resolution of the organization on Conununism 
stated that "considering the present social, political and economic 
conditions of the country Communism is the only way of reali¬ 
sing complete social, political and economic freedom with all 
their implications."*** The same resolution also declared: 

This Congress of the Socialist Youth of India is of 
opinion (hat the dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
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vanguard of all exploited and oppressed elements of 
Indian Society including the peasant masses, should be 
a necessary stage in the country, for complete economic, 
social and political equality o! the Indian people and 
the emancipation of the musses from the thraldom of 
their common enemy, tlic Indian bourgeoisie and British 
Imperialism.*^*” 

The British intcIJigcncc report on “Development in the Com¬ 
munist situation in India from September 1928 to January 1929“ 
specifically noted Jawaharlal Nehru's presidential address to the 
Bombay Presidency Youth Conference at Poona in which he said: 
We must aim at die destruction of all impcriullsm and 
reconstruction of society on another basis. Tiiat basis 
must be one of cooperation and tliat was another name 
for socialism. Our national ideal must therefore, be the 
establishment of a cooperative Socialist Commonwealth 
and our international idea a world federation of socia¬ 
list States. The voice that dlaim.s freedom must he the 
voice of revolt. When the voice is raised England will 
bow to the inevitable.*-’ 

Apart from the left-wing within the Indian National Congress, 
Indian Youth Organizations also came under the influence and 
guidance of Indian Communists and their advisers of the CPGB. 
Some of them joined the Youth Communist League organized by 
Che Communists and their activities were indistinguishable from 
the general Communist activities of the period. 

The All-India Socialist Youth League was aJ.so very much 
under the Communist influences. It aimed at propagating the 
ideas and methods of scientific socialism among the youth of 
India as expounded by Marx and Lenin ; organizing study circles; 
carrying on struggles against communalism, racialism, caste 
system and religion ; organizing trade unions and peasant unions, 
etc. The League had adopted the international Red Flag as its 
insignia.*®* 

In connection with the activities of the Indian Communist 
leaders in this field British intelligence report mentioned the 
various “instructional classes*’ which were held in various parts 
of the country during late 1928 and early 1929. The report 
recorded: 
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Philip Spratt and Muzaftar Ahmad, in order to expand 
the principle of their party, arranged a small instruc¬ 
tional class in Bombay, to which C G. Shah delivered 
a series of lectures on the Russian Revolution, Imperia¬ 
lism, the class struggle, etc. The Communist Policy of 
educating the masses to “class consciousness'* was also 
pursued by the Bengal Peasants’ and Workers’ Party.^^ 
Lester Hutchinson, the British journalist who arrived in India in 
September, 1928, took active interest in the Youth Leagues of 
the country. Besides engaging in the activities of the Workers’ 
and Peasants' party of Bombay, he established “study circles” for 
Young Indian intellectuals who soon “settled down to study the 
theory of communism.”^*’ Philip Spratt also attempted to estab¬ 
lish Communist'ConlroUcd “Youth Leagues" in bis travels from 
“province to province" during the course of 1928.^"' 

By early 1929, therefore, a clear direction was emerging in 
the Indian nationalist movement Within the Indian National 
Congress itself a left-wing had developed which was becoming 
gradually socialist-oriented. At the same time, youth and peasant 
movements were also becoming leftist-minded. All these groups 
emphasized as their goals complete independence and radical 
socio-economic changes for India. 

TIius the period January, 1928 to March, 1929, saw the 
radicalization of Indian political scene in almost every aspect. 
The tremendous surge in the influence and powers of the leftists, 
particularly the success of Communist infiltration within the 
working class movement of Indie, was amply manifested in the 
mobilization of labourers in strike movements. This development, 
as we shall see, caused a great deal of anxiety to the British 
Government. The Communists achieved remarkable success in 
organizing the trade unions and the WPP of India to serve as 
their platform of operation on an all-India basis. Socialistic 
trends were clearly visible in the development of the various 
youth organizations as well as in the formation of a distinct left- 
wing within the Indian National Congress. Along with the Com¬ 
intern, the CPGB, and the radical faction of the British Labour 
Party, various other leftist international organizations contributed 
considerably to this insurgence of socialist and Marxist activities 
in India during the period under review. The internal situation 
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in India at the time was also very conducive to the growth of left- 
wing activities. The poor economic conditions of the industrial 
labourers in the big cities» and of the peasants in the country¬ 
side, created an ideal atmosphere for the Communists to take 
advantage of. Moreover, the lack of a united nationalist leader¬ 
ship in the struggle against the British Raj at this time, also 
created a political vacuum which was most favorable for tlie 
growth of a Communist movement in India. However, the Com¬ 
munists did not fare so well in the political Held as they did in 
tlic trade union and working class movement. Obviously full ad¬ 
vantage of the prevailing conditions were not taken by the weak 
and factionalized CPI. Portly this con be explained in terms of 
tlie backwardness of the country, the religious—and castc-tem- 
perament of the people, the illiteracy of the workers and their 
being under the control of the liberal trade union leaders, the 
sway of the Indian National Congress over the vast majority of 
Indians and the Congress’s preoccupation with nationalism, etc. 

Insufficiency of funds was also a major obstacle during 
the period. Communist leaders like Sprott, Dangc, MuzafTar 
Ahmad have all referred to the stringent financial conditions 
under which they had to work. A further limiting factor was the 
low ideological awareness of the Communist workers. A British 
intelligence report of 1928 maintained: 

It is doubtful, however, whether the indigenous labour 
agitator is a communist at heart. He is ordinarily a man 
of little education, who has acquired a smattering of 
Bolshevik theory and who is able to impress the igno¬ 
rant workers with violent harangues interlarded with 
the catch-words and slogans employed by the com¬ 
munist tub-thumper.^** 

But probably the biggest deterent to the growth of a strong 
Communist Party of India was a policy directive from the Com¬ 
intern during the period that did not take Indian conditions in 
account. 

In spite of these drawbacks within the Communist move¬ 
ment the activities and the political mood current in the country 
in 1928-1929 appeared “dangerous and threatening” to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. For the officials, this rising tide of leftism held 
a potential threat to the very existence of the Empire in India. 
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The supposed danger from Soviet Union was becoming more and 
more a reality, and the Government was increasingly determined 
to meet the threat and check the growth of Communism in India. 
We shall now sec what steps it contemplated and took to achieve 
this end. 



CHAPTER II 


British Policy toxoarda The Left-Wing of India 


INTERNATIONAL Cominunisiii and general leftist activi¬ 
ties in India progressed at a rapid pace during the year 
1928. The growing Communist influences in the trade 
unions, the labour and peasant organizations us well us 
in the general political held constituted a challenge by 
Moscow to Britain’s rule in India—and the British were 
determined to meet it. The various measures under¬ 
taken by the Government of India during (he period 
from January, 1928 to March, 1929, for this purpose, 
will be discussed below. 

Governmeni’s concern with the ftrowth of Communism 

The Government’s attitude to die whole issue can be 
better understood if we stop to examine the nature of 
the Communist threat from the oiBcial point of view. 
TI)c special police reports and Intelligence Bureau in¬ 
vestigations’ concerning Communism in India prior to 
1929 sheds light with regard to this inquiry since it is 
obvious that these reports were heavily relied upon and 
that they had exercised considerable influence upon the 
policy and measures undertaken by the Government 
later to deal with the situation. ’’Communism” from a 
purely theoretical and ideological stand-point was given 
little, if any, attention by the investigating authorities. 
Rather the term '’Communism” was often taken to 
stand for "Soviet Russian policy”, the "Bolshvtk 
menace”, "Comintern policy”, and the like. In short, to 
the Indian authorities, Communism was implicitly the 
“Soviet intrigues against the British Empire.”^ Sir David 
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Petrie, Director of Intelligence Bureau, in his comprehensive 
report on Communism in India, in 1926, described ihc nature of 
this “Bolshevik menace” in these terms: 

Sir Cecil Kaye rightly saw the germ of a definite Com¬ 
munist plot against India in the “Thesis”, passed at the 
second Congress of the Communist International in 
1920, which stated that “the nationalist movement in 
the Colonial and scmi-Colonial countries was objec¬ 
tively fundamentally a revolutionary struggle, and as 
such it formed a part of the struggle for world revolu¬ 
tion.” There can be no doubt whatever (and recent 
events in China have proved this still more conclusive¬ 
ly) that Great Britain has drawn upon herself the main 
force of the Bolshevik attack, . . . partly as one of the 
Chief bulwarks against the world wide revolution which 
the Bolshevik regard as the essential condition of their 
ultimate success. The Bolsheviks arc convinced that In 
the British Empire the most vulnerable point is India 
. . . and they cherish it as an article of faith that “till 
India is liberated, Russia will not be rid of the menace 
of England.”* 

After the brief Anglo-Afghan war of 1919 it was feared by the 
British Government that the Bolsheviks would join (he Afghans 
in mounting a full-scale war of liberation on India, however, due 
to Soviet military weakness this was not considered a real 
danger. The road to overt conquest being closed, it was believed 
that the Bolsheviks would employ covert means through subver¬ 
sive activities to gain their ends. 

The Government’s concern regarding tiie exact nature of 
Communist objectives were obvious. Citing one of M. N. Roy’s 
letters to Muzaffar Ahmad addressed to the organizational pro¬ 
blem of Communism in India, the Intelligence Bureau report in 
1927 concluded that according to the Communist strategy, “the 
Communist Party was to remain a secret organization, but there 
was also to be an open Mass Party” which would include re¬ 
volutionaries and nationalists, “with the immediate objective of 
the overthrow of the British and the remoter one of establishing 
..‘pjc dictatorship of the Proletariat’.” From this it was inferred 
jhat “the first objective of Communism in India was to capture 
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and control existing nationalist organizations, such as the Indian 
National Congress.”* In the official view the second most impor¬ 
tant objective of the Communists was to infiltrate into and cap¬ 
ture the labour movement and the youth organizations of India 
thereby gaining strong grounds for conducting moss movements 
against British Imperialism.* 

Tlicsc objectives, it was believed, were to be achieved by 
following the programmes and plans of campaign outlined by the 
Communist International.'' The methods to be employed were 
deemed to include (a) creation of Workers' and Peasants’ parlies. 
Youth Leagues and Youth organizations, etc. dominated and 
guided by the Communists ; (b) ingression of Communists into 
existing trade unions, nationalist and other political organizations 
with the desire to capture their leadership and obtain their sup¬ 
port in the interest of the Communist International; (c) encour¬ 
agement of strikes, demonstrations and agitations ; (d) propaga¬ 
tion of Communist ideology and principles by speeches, letters, 
newspapers, pamphlets, cte.^ 

British officials, in fact, were keeping a close watch on the 
growth of the Communist movement in the country and their 
private correspondence reveals their concern about the activities 
of left-wing leaders (both inside and outside India) since the con¬ 
clusion of the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case in November, 
1924. The unconditional release of Nalini Gupta and Muzaffar 
Ahmad, both sentenced in the Kanpur Case, on health grounds 
in September, 1925, caused a great deal of anxiety to the British 
authorities in India. David Petrie, Director of the Intelligence 
Bureau, in his letter to Mr. J. Crerar, Member of the Home 
Department (Political), Government of India, wrote on 21st 
January, 1926: 

... the fact that Muzaffar Ahmad was released abso¬ 
lutely unconditionally, his speedy return to his old 
courses points the moral that men of his kidney should 
never be released except on strict conditions of continu¬ 
ed good behaviour. If Muzaffar Ahmad is sufficiently 
restored to health to be able to do what he Is reported 
to be doing, the proper place for him is in jail.* 

By 1928 developments in the left-wing political situation of India 
clearly indicated to the Government authorities that the Commu- 
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nists were achieving considerable success in gaining their objec¬ 
tives through their prescribed methods. As noted in Chapter I 
above, tile Communists did secure a strong footing in the trade 
union movement of India in 1928-29. They were especially suc¬ 
cessful in organizing and staging large strikes and demonstrations. 
The Workers’ and Pca.sants' Parly provided the ideal platform 
from which the Communists launclicd their propaganda among 
tlic ma.sscs of India. Moreover, a powerful section of the Indian 
National Congress and the rapidly growing youth movement of 
the country were increasingly leaning Cowards Socialist and 
Marxist ideologies and principles. The strike waves of 1928 and 
early 1929 disrupting the industrial set-up of the country as well 
as the prevalent economic discontent generated a hostile atmos¬ 
phere between management and workers which was being thoro¬ 
ughly exploited by the Communists to further their goals. 

In addition to all these, the Indian National Congress an¬ 
nounced its decision in December, 1928, that if Dominion Status 
was not granted within a year, a nation-wide civil disobedience 
campaign would be resumed under Mahatma Gandhi. This threat 
was viewed os a potentially dangerous opening for a successful 
Communist manoeuvre. As it was pointed out by Sir David Petrie 
in 1927: 

The Non-co-operation movement was hailed in Moscow 
as something admirably adapted to the furtlicrancc of 
her designs against India. . . . What the Soviet desires 
is not the conversion of India to the Comm\mi«t creed 
(for it expressly recognises that in Eastern countries the 
nationalist spirit must be stimulated and played upon) 
but such a general upheaval, such a wide-spread out¬ 
break of disorder as will render a continuance of our 
rule impossible. Now in Non-co-operation we have had 
a clear illustration of a state of affairs after Russia’s 
own heart, an upheaval which, even without outside 
direction or assistance, shook our authority as it has 
seldom been shaken.^ 

The situation thus presented to the responsible officers a picture 
of the threat of Communism becoming a reality. The Home 
Department of the povernmdnt of India was realizing the need 
to take appropriate steps to meet this gtowidg danger; Apart from. 
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the increased leftist activities in di^erent phases of Indian poli¬ 
tical scene during 1928, the sudden surge in terrorist activities 
as well as the impending threat of a massive civil disobedience 
movement compounded the pressure on the Government to take 
immediate measures to check tlic spread of Communism. 

Various measures were contemplated to this end. It was 
acknowledged by the investigating officers that Communists had 
very little success in India in the period prior to the Kanpur 
Bolshevik Conspiracy Case of 1924. The Director of Intelligence 
Bureau reporting in 1927 stated that although the Kanpur Case 
proved "conclusively the existence of a Bolshevik conspiracy” in 
India, its success was limited. He said: 

The question is: To what extent did Roy and his 
fellow-conspirators succeed in implanting Bolshevism in 
India as a political force to be reckoned with? The 
answer is: To all appearances, very little.’® 

The remarkable success of Communism in India in the post- 
1924 period, particularly during 1927-28, was attributed largely 
to the success of the foreign agents and emissaries sent by the 
■Communist Party of Great Britain and other international bodies. 
It was believed that the organizational abilities of thc.se men sup¬ 
ported by foreign remittances were the chief cause of the expan¬ 
sion of "leftism” in India. The Viceroy was, therefore, urged to 
take measures to counter this problem of foreign agents most 
effectively. Thus the special police report on Communism in India 
'warned the Government in 1928: 

After the comparative failure of M. N. Roy’s organiza¬ 
tion to achieve any tangible results in India, the success 
of the new methods (delegation of Allison, Spratt, 
Bradley, Johnstone, Ryan, etc.) with the consequent 
upheaval in industrial circles in India, is bound to en¬ 
courage the Soviet leaders to still further efforts. The 
menace of communism to the peace in India is looming 
larger than ever, and unless the authorities are armed 
with wider powers to deal with the leaders of the 
movement in this country (especially those imported 
from outside), the events of the next year or two may 
well be fraught with the greatest consequences of the 
security of the country.’^ 
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That a great deal of importance was given to the matter is evid¬ 
enced from the secret correspondence between the Viceroy Lord 
Irwin and the Secretary of State for India, Lord Birkenhead, on 
the issue. Commenting on the Communist activity in India the 
Viceroy wrote on May 24, 1928: 

. . . tliough these movements arc still in their infancy 
and may not be a serious menace in India for some 
little time, nevertheless they contain great potentia¬ 
lities of danger, and wc arc bound therefore to see what 
steps can be taken to discourage them while they arc 
weak and prevent anything in the nature of rapid 
growth. . . . Wc must consider what wc can do in the 
way of preventing the Indian movement, which by itself 
is very weak, from receiving any impetus from out¬ 
side cither in the form of money or what is still more 
important, of brains and organising capacity.*^ 

As far as financial aid in the form of remittances from abroad 
was concerned, the Viceroy was convinced that the situation was 
not very serious though a draft ordinance to deal with the matter 
was already being considered. 

A comparatively small sum had been [remitted] for the 
Bombay strike and another for the East Indian Railway 
Strike. Both these remittances arc in the nature of 
“tokens of fraternal solidarity", and it is probably 
that Moscow is not prepared to proceed further but wc 
must be ready for possible eventualities. As the method 
of proceeding by Ordinance is not satisfactory, wc shall 
also consider whether wc should introduce in the coming 
Simla session a regular Bill designed to deal with such 
foreign remittances in a more comprehensive way.^* 

A more serious threat, in the oflicial view, was the impetus which 
the nascent left-wing movement of the country was receiving from 
British and other European Communists in India whose arrival 
and activities synchronized with the growing labour unrest. So 


the Viceroy suggested: 

With regard to the second point, namely preventing 
the movement being stimulated by British or foreign 


workers, I am co nsider ing whether powers can be taken 
to deport Bntigl^vbje^^s wc now deport foreign- 
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crs. ... I think it is important that wc bear in niind» 
that wc require, not only to prevent access of com¬ 
munists from outside, but prevent Indians going abroad 
and receiving communist training which may convert 
them into formidable agents on their return. Thi.s dicck 
wc endeavour to exercise at present Uirougli die i>u.s.s- 
port system, and indeed 1 do not at the numicnt .see 
in what other way this danger could be dealt with. 

Wc must in some form or other retain the power to 
prevent Indians going abroad if wc have no power, os 
I think wc cannot have to prevent their returning.'^ 

Regular fortnightly Intelligence Bureau reports on Communist 
activity in India for the period of late 1927 and 1928 repeatedly 
pointed to the increasing militancy and left-ward leaning of the 
growing trade unionist and workers’ movement in die country.'* 
Finally the Government decided to take certain legislative mea¬ 
sures with a view to deal with the situation and the Removal 
from India Bill (or the Public Safety Bill) and the Trades Dis¬ 
putes Bill Were introduced in the Legislative Assembly during 
the later part of 1928. 

Public Safety Bill 

As was suggested by the Viceroy in his letter to the Secre¬ 
tary of State on May 1928, British and other foreign agents 
proved the most difficult subject to be dealt with by the Govern¬ 
ment and the two most important persons in this respect wim 
demanded their close attention were the British Communists 
Philip Spratt and Benjamin F. Bradley. Almost all police re¬ 
ports of the period underlined the importance of these two men 
in successfully carrying out Communist organizational work in 
India. On July 8, 1928, the Viceroy in his “private and per¬ 
sonal” telegram to the Secretary of State informed: 

Wc have proposed a draft Bill to provide for deporta¬ 
tion from British India of persons like Bradley and 
Spratt. This will be discussed at the Council meeting 
with a view to reaching a decision as to whether legis¬ 
lation on these lines -should be introduced at the Sifnla 
session.-'We have not thought it advisable, for reasons 
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which I need not trouble you at the moment^ to pursue 
the idea of a comprehensive Bill which would control 
ingress as well as give powers of deportation.'* 

Spratl and Bradley had been operating with remarkable effec¬ 
tiveness within India, but under existing laws British nationals 
were imnuuic from arrest and deportation unless they violated 
ilic common law. Extraordinary legislative powers were necessary 
to deal with the .situation. When the autumn session of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly wa.s convened in September, 1928, the 
Government of India, to lighten their defences against Commu¬ 
nism, introduced the Public Safety (or Removal from India) Bill. 

Tile Bill was to be applied to a person who (a) “directly 
or indirectly advocated the overthrow by force or violence, of 
the Government established by law in British India or the un¬ 
lawful interference wiU^ the ownership of property” or (b) 
“sought to foment or utilise industrial or agrarian disputes or 
other disputes of a like nature with the object of subverting 
organised Government in British India” or (c) “was member of 
or was acting in association with any society or organisation 
whether in British India or elsewhere.”*’ 

The consideration of the Bill, involving debates which last¬ 
ed for days at a time, became the central feature of tlie autumn 
and winter sessions of the Assembly. As the official Home Depart¬ 
ment publication, India in 1928-29, reports: ‘‘During the two 
sessions of die Legislative Assembly included ia the period under 
review the Public Safety Bill occupied the main interest of the 
House and raised the strong and uncompromising opposition ofi 
the Congress and National Parties.”** 

The Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on 
September 6, 1928, and was directed “against persons not being 
Indian British Subjects, or Subjects of an Indian State”, designing 
to overthrow British Government in India "by certain destructive 
methods, which may be summed up as the methods of commu¬ 
nism.” The Bill proposed remedy in the form of deportation “by 
order of the Governor-General-in-CouncU who was to be given 
power to remove from India, British and foreign communist 
agents.”*® In moving the Bill, Mr. J. Crerar, the Home Member 
of Government of India, argued that there was nothing more 
destructive of an ordered society tlian the doctrine and practice 
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of Communism, and this doctrine had been introduced into India 
not merely in theory but also in practice. He pointed out that 
subversive and reprehensible doctrines were being hatched and 
propagated in India and the movement had to be checked. 

The Government had evidence that the doctrine of Com¬ 
munism was spreading in India. What Communism implied, in 
the Government’s view, was to be found in the draft pn>grammc 
of the Communist International which advocated “destruction of 
capitalists, replacing of the Soviet Army, concentration of arms 
in the hands of the- proletariat, expropriation of landlords, nation¬ 
alisation of large enterprises, confiscation of church lands and 
promotion of general strikes.’’^*’* Tracing the history of Communist 
activities Mr. Crerat alluded to the Kanpur Conspiracy Case 
of 1924 in which four accused, including Mr. MuzafTar Ahmad, 
were convicted and sentenced. Then there was a slackening of 
their activities for a while followed by a resurgence in 1926 with 
the arrival of certain British Communists, first, in the person of 
Allison, who was removed from India, then with the arrival of 
Spratt and Bradley, who continued activities during the lost year 
and a half. Mr. Crerar told the Assembly that the sufferings and 
privations of labourers in India were due to the Communists’ 
activities. In conclusion he said: 

I have convincing evidence that sinister and external 
influence has been and is at work. . . . We have not 
to deal with mere visionary and fantastic theories 
realisation of which postulates complete destruction 
of the existing social order but with a persistent and 
definite design to take the first and then ultimate stcp.s 
to put them into operations.*^ 

The Bill was energetically opposed within the Assembly by 
Congressmen under the leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Lola Lajpat Rai, the independents under Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and the labour leaders represented by Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
In voicing his objection to the Bill, Lala Lajpat Rai said that 
so far as he knew “there were only two persons suspected to 
be Communist agents. One of them had been to jail ever since 
he arrived in India and the other was one Mr. Spratt.” Lajpat 
Rai did not know much about Spratt but it was absurd to sup¬ 
pose, he said, that one man could be instrumental in bringing 
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about aJI these strikes and disturbances, although this was the 
only material placed before the House to justify a drastic legis¬ 
lation like the Public Safety Bill. On principle no penal law 
should be enacted except when there was absolute necessity for 
doing so. Regulation III of 1818 and even the Indian Penal 
Code were sulTicicnt to deal with any such kind of guilt but the 
Government were bent upon burdening further the Indian tax¬ 
payer. He was afraid that this measure was designed not only 
against the foreigners but eventually it would be used against 
the Nationalists and those persons who advocated the cause of 
the labourers. *'Thus under this law the Government could one 
day say that as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru advocated Independent Government they were Bolshe¬ 
vists and, therefore, could easily be deported.’*** 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar objecting to the Bill contended that 
“no proof had been furnished that the British Government was 
going to be destroyed or the Indian society subverted.” It was, 
he accused, the will of a police officer, a district officer or a 
commercial magnate strong enough to press his view which the 
Govcrnor-Gcncral-in-CouncIl accepted without enquiry. He op¬ 
posed the Bill because, firstly, it was highly repressive and, 
secondly, it was based on the principle of racial discrimination. 
He believed that die Bill was designed to promote unfriendly 
relations between India and the foreign Governments, though 
India desired to remain on friendly terms with all nations. “If 
the Government wanted to shut out the British Communists, let 
the British Government prevent their coming out to India,”*® 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, representative of organized labour, said 
that it was true that the present industrial unrest prompted the 
Government to undertake legislation. He was not a Communist, 
but a participator In the labour movement As one interested in 
the lal^ur movement he did not hate any class, but hated the 
system. The Bill was designed to penalize the preaching of certain 
doctrines which were helping the labouring classes. He knew 
instances when the authorities declined to negotiate with the 
labour leaders in India, but waited for an Englishman like 
Mr. Bradley to turn up and speak on their behalf. And the Bill 
was designed against such an En^ishman.*^ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, leading spokesman of the Indian 
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National Congress, opposed the Bill and contended that no ease 
had been made out for urgency and necessity of Uic Bill nor 
had it been shown why the ordinary laws in (he possession of 
the Government could not be utilized against those whom the 
Government regarded as undesirable. *‘It was a fulsc argument 
to say that merely because after Bradley and Spruit came to 
India there were Railway disasters and strikes, there should be 
some law to deport such persons." Referring to the clause in the 
propased Bill which stipulated objectionable persons could be 
deported without any trial Pandit Nehru said that, "in Hngland 
where dangers of Communism were greater than they were or 
could be in India, there was a trial and eonvietion before punish¬ 
ment or exclusion or any oilier form. Even in the pre-war and 
post-war legislation against undesirables England had distinctly 
provided for trial. But under the Bill before the House Uic posi¬ 
tion would be dilTcrcnt. It was the inherent right of every English¬ 
man to be tried under the Habeas Corpus but that right would 
be denied in India." Moreover, he was afraid tliat the provisions 
of the Bill miglit be used indiscriminately against Englishmen 
who were sympathetic to the cause of the Indian nationalists. 
The Bill did not specifically mention "Communists", but pro¬ 
vided for the expulsion of foreigners who advocated the over¬ 
throw of the Government by force of violence and sought to 
foment or utilize industrial or agrarian unrest to that end. Conse¬ 
quently, Nehru predicted that it would not be long before the 
Bill was applied to Indian Communists and nationalists as well. 
Furthermore, he pointed out, a good many Englishmen were 
invited to attend the Congress every year and as the President 
of the Calcutta Congress he might have to extend Invitations to 
friends of the Congress in England and elsewhere. How was he 
to know that the Government would regard them otherwise? 
"The Bill would also stand against the promotion of social and 
intellectual intercourse between Indians and people of other 
Asiatic countries.”*® 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas speaking for the independents 
refused to be a party under any threat to the dangerous legisla¬ 
tion by which persons could be deported without trial unless the 
Government took the Assembly into the complete confidence by 
placing all the information in their possession. He affirmed that 
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the Government had already powers under Regulation III of 
1818 to deal with Communism. Why, then, did they want more 
powers?-" 

In an cfTort to dramatize die dangers of Communism in India 
and to prepare the public for stern measures to come, in August 
the Government released to die press the contents of a letter 
dated December 30, 1927, which M. N. Roy had written to the 
Central Comniittcu of the CPI and the WPP. This document 
later became known a.s the As.sciiibly Letter after passages from 
it were read out in die Legislative Assembly on September 10 
during the debate over the Public Safety Bill. In it Roy urged the 
CPI to formally nililiatc with die Comintern and the WPP with 
the League Against Imperialism. The letter was useful to the 
Government in its anti-Communist crusade because it revealed 
not only the international a.spcct of the Communist conspiracy 
but also die attempt to use the WPP as a legal cover for Com¬ 
munist activity in India and the extent of financial assistance and 
direction from Moscow via Roy’s Foreign Bureau in Europe.^ 
After the Bill was discussed and debated for four days in 
the Assembly, it was referred to a Select Committee which did 
not include any representation of the Swarajist, Congress, Nationa¬ 
list or Labour members. The Select Committee introduced .some 
insignificant modifications to the Bill The duration of the BUI 
was limited, in the first instance, to five years, and its scope was 
reduced by excluding from its provisions British subjects ordi¬ 
narily residents in British India. Another safeguard was the pro¬ 
vision giving all accused persons the right of appeal before a 
Tribunal of three Scs.sion Judges (these could not be High Court 
Judges) whose decision would be final.^ 

The modified version of the Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee was acceptable to the Government and the latter 
were very hopeful of having it passed without delay. The Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State were in touch regularly on the deve¬ 
lopment of the situation with regard to the Bill. Reporting the 
situation on September 23, 1928, the Viceroy in his “private 
and personal" telegram to the Secretary of State informed him: 
In regard to the Removal Bill the present position is 
that Select Committee have reported unanimously, mak¬ 
ing certain changes which arc being telegraphed officially 
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to you. The changes arc of some importance, but we 
can accept them. The Bill will come on again in the 
Assembly on Monday 24lh, and we hope that we shall 
be obic to pass the Bill without further amendments 
by the end of Tuesday, 2Sth. Tlic Bill will, in that ease, 
go on to the Council of Stale; and will become law 
by the end of session. . . . Our view ha.s alwny.s been 
that we should try to secure this legislation with least 
possible dclay.=" 

Despite these developments, the Government failed to secure 
passage of the Bill when it was put to vole in the A.sscmbly on 
September 24, 1928. It wa.s defeated sixty-two to sixty-one'"' when 
the President of the Assembly broke a tic to vote against its 
adoption, saying: 

If any individual member seeks to place such an extra¬ 
ordinary measure on the statute book he must con¬ 
vince the House and get a majority in his favour. The 
Home Member has failed to secure a clear majority 
in his favour and cannot expect the Chair to give his 
casting vote in favour of the motion for consideration.''*^ 

The Viceroy did not certify the Bill and decided to rc-introducc 
It in the next session of the Assembly. He explained his strategy 
in almost identical words to his superior in London and his sub¬ 
ordinates, the provincial Governors: 

The Public Safety Bill, as you have seen, was defeated 
in the Assembly by the President’s casting vote and ! 
have been carefully considering what lines we should 
take in the matter. The possibility of certification had 
of course been present in my mind, but there seemed 
to me to be two or three decisive reasons against it 
For one thing I felt that it would be difficult to make 
out that a real emergency existed, for althou^ 1 am 
fully alive to the background of communism which lies 
behind a good many of the strikes in India today, 1 do 
not think that in the state of affairs which exists at 
present it can be said that legislation was essential at 
all costs. ... In the second place, we hope to run a 
conspiracy case against a considerable number of com¬ 
munists in India including Spratt and Bradley if we can 
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get a clear case against them. ... We have therefore 
decided that 1 should not proceed to certification this 
session, but that subject to any alternative in the general 
position wc should aim at rc-introducing the Bill or 
one like it in the Delhi session.” 

The interval between the two sessions of the Assembly saw a 
further increase in labour unrest and militancy in trade union 
and other left-wing activities in India. As a result, the Indian 
banking and business interests as well as the Government offi¬ 
cials at the local level (especially those of Bombay and Bengal) 
pressed the Central Government for immediate action to deal 
with the situation.” A conspiracy case against the notable left 
leaders of (he country was already being considered by the Indian 
Government and tiie Secretary of State suggested more drastic 
measures than those specified in the proposed Public Safety Bill 
should be considered. 

The powers that the Public Safely Bill will give, though 
they will cover the existing loophole through which 
European British subjects slip, are not operative against 
Indian subjects, and even when it is passed, we shall 
have no means of dealing summarily with Indian Com¬ 
munists except Regulation 111, the use of which excites 
comment sooner or later. All informations that the acti¬ 
vities of the Indian Communists whether or not they 
openly describe themselves as such are rapidly on the 
increase and I am considering whether the time has not 
now come to take power to deal drastically with the 
Communist agitation and propaganda comprehen¬ 
sively. . . . What I have in mind is that all bodies 
which advocate communist doctrines or have commu¬ 
nistic connections whether in India or outside it should 
be proclaimed to be illegal and membership of them 
punishable. ... 1 appreciate the difficulties and re¬ 
alise that such action would cause an outcry as being 
an attempt to stifle freedom of opinion, but a line of 
criticism which is tenable in the west is not necessarily 
applicable in very different conditions of India.” 

The Bill was re-submitted in the Legislative Assembly, when it" 
convened again in January 1929, at Delhi, in a revised form. 
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with additional provisions to empower the Government to seize 
money sent from abroad to finance Communist agitation in 
India.'*® Once again the Bill was bitterly opposed by the non- 
ofTicial members of the Assembly and Pandit Motiial Nehru, 
predicting that the new clause would be used to cut his party 
from its sources of overseas support, argued that (he Bill was 
aimed as much against the Congress party us the CPI. “After 
all,” he observed, “we arc all revolutionaries.” Both partie.s .sought 
the subversion of the British Government in India. 'Hie only 
difTcrcncc between Congressmen and the Communists, he con¬ 
tinued, was on the question of method—whether violence was to 
bo employed or not.*"* 

However, in spite of the opposition the Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee which did not contain any member of the 
Swarajist or Nationalist parties. The Select Committee pre.scnt- 
cd a unanimous report acceptable to the Government. But before 
further steps could be taken in the Assembly, the Government 
•decided to launch a massive Conspiracy Case against the leading 
left-wing leaders of India. On March 20, 1929, thirty-one alleged 
■Communists were arrested simultaneously all over India on a 
charge of conspiring to deprive the King of sovereignly of British 
India. 

Trades Disputes Act, J929 

The outbreak of industrial unrest on a large scale after 
World War I led the Government of India to explore the possi¬ 
bility of providing some machinery for the settlement of indus¬ 
trial disputes. The question was first taken up in 1919, but after 
•consultation with the local governments, the Government of India 
came to the conclusion that at that time any legislation of the 
kind was likely to be ineffective. The succeeding years saw a 
distinct change in the position by reason of the growth of organi¬ 
zations of industrial workers and of the increasing influence exer¬ 
cised by public opinion on the course of disputes. Consequently 
the Government of India took up the matter again in 1924. As 
a result of extensive enquiries made in 1924-25 and the informa¬ 
tion which became available since then it was decided in 1928 
to legislate an act for the prevention and settlement of trade 
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disputes. Accordingly, along with the Public Safety Bill, the 
Government sought the passage of tlie Indian Trades Disputes 
Bill in the Central Legislative Assembly in order to check the 
menacingly growing Communist activi^ in trade unions of India. 
The Trade Disputes Dill was introduced in the Assembly on 
September 4, 1928 and was rccoasidcrcd during the budget 
session of the Indian Legislative Assembly at Delhi. In moving 
the Bill, Sir Bhupendrn Nath Mitra said that the fundamental 
principle underlying the Dill was that trade dispute was not a 
matter for concern of the employers only, but concerned the 
community os a whole. “Recent experiences of the past few years 
had brought home to all the gravity of the situation arising out 
of trade disputes.”®’ 

The Bill was divided into three main parts. The first related 
to tlic establishment of Courts of Enquiry, Conciliation Boards 
and tribunals for investigation and settlement of trade disputes. 
The second part declared it illegal to withdraw labour from 
public utility services such as Railways, Postal Services, Tele¬ 
graphs, Telephones, Water & Light Supply, Public Conservancy 
and Royal Marine Service unless each individual going on strike 
obtained permission or gave one month’s notice in writing. It 
made it a penal oficnee for the workers employed on monthly 
wages in public utility services to strike without previous notice 
and also provided heavier penalties for persons abetting such 
an offence.®* The third part of the Bill declared such strikes 
illegal os had any object other than or in addition to the further¬ 
ance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in question, 
or those strikes which inflicted hardships upon the commu¬ 
nity, or were intended, in the opinion of the Government, to 
coerce it.®* The Bill also prohibited sympathetic strikes and 
fraternal funds for supporting strikes.'*® 

Section 17 of the Bill provided that anybody who declared, 
instigated or incited others to take part in, or act in furtherance' 
of such a strike shall be liable to three months imprisonment and 
Rs. 200 fine. Section 18 protected those persons who refused to 
take part in such strikes from any actions against them on the 
part of their union. Moreover, such persons could claim compen¬ 
sation from the union.^' 

The Bill was opposed unanimously by the nationalist leaders. 
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■as well as the labour leaders boUi within and outside the Assembly. 
The Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress held in 
December 1928, expressed Its indignant criticism of the Bill in 
no uncertain terms and the Subject Committee of the AlMndia 
Congress Committee (A.l.C.C) passed the resolution: *'That this 
Congress expresses its emphatic protest against the Trade Dis« 
putes Bill and the Public Safety Bill which it regards ns n 
wholly reactionary attempt to restrict the growth of [thcl arga< 
nized labour movement ond as an absolutely unjustifiable infringe- 
ment upon the rights of the pcoplc.”^^ The Bill was opposed by 
both the left-wing and the right-wing leaders of the labour move¬ 
ment. The Government labour nominee, Mr. N. M. Joshi pub¬ 
lished a statement in which he criticized it strongly saying: 

This shows an unfavourable change in the altitude of 
the Government of India towards Labour. . . . The 
second part of the Bill which deals with strikes and lock¬ 
outs in public utility services is tlic most controversial as 
well as objectionable. ... I want to emphasize that 
the Government of India is attempting to pas.s legisla¬ 
tion which is more drastic than the old British legis¬ 
lation of 1875. . . . Even eminent judges in England 
have admitted that although the law regarding the rela¬ 
tion between master and servants provides for penal¬ 
ties for master as well as servant, the law has hardly 
been used against masters. Moreover, in a state of 
society where capitalists dominate the Government, the 
law is bound to be used against workers. ... I shall 
have to oppose the whole Bill. . . 

The Bengal Trade Union Federation held a special meeting on 
September 2, 1928 and condemned the Bill, and proposed to 
•organize a campaign of opposition to it The iharia session of 
the All-India Trade Union Congress in December, 1928, passed 
a strongly worded resolution condemning the Bill in toto and 
.deciding for a general strike against 

In the course of the Assembly debate over the Bill, Dewan 
•Chamanlal said that the Bill would, far from preventing disputes, 
increase the number of labour disputes in India.^*^ 

lospite of these oppositions, the Bill was referred to a Select 
tCommittec on February H, 1929, which while introducing some 
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modifications in detail, left the principles of the measure un- 
changed. The notable changes made by the Select Committee 
were that it restricted the duration of die measure to a period 
of five years and inserted a provision penalizing a lock-out in a 
public utility service if declared without giving previous notice 
to the employees. 

Other Government Measures 

The alarm of the Government in 1928-29 over Communist 
gains was unconcealed. Its annual report India in 1928-29 
records: ‘The growth of the communist propaganda and influ¬ 
ence especially among the industrial classes of certain large towns, 
caused anxiety to the authorities.’*^" Liberal groups in England 
echoed the alarm as well, as the Manchester Guardian of August 
1929 stated: “Experience of the past two years has shown that 
the industrial workers in the biggest centers are peculiarly malle¬ 
able material in the hands of unscrupulous ccunmunist organi¬ 
sers.”^^ A section of the Indian press joined in the outcry as 
well when the Bombay Chronicle reported: “Socialism is in the 
air, for months past socialistic principles have been preached in 
India at various conferences, especially those of peasants and 
workers.”^* 

Thus during the late 1928 and early 1929 the Government 
began its full offensive to counter the rise of the Communist move¬ 
ment in India. Apart from the Public Safety Bill and the Trades 
Disputes Act, the Government sought some local measures to 
deal with the increasing industrial unrest particularly in the big 
cities. Calcutta already had its Act which was known as the 
“Goonda Act” C’Goond^' being an Indian word for “hoodlum”). 
Under this Act the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, could 
direct any person whom he considered about to commit an act 
involving a breach of peace, intimidation or an offence against 
any person or property, to remove himself from Calcutta for 
a period of one year or failing this he would be liable to be 
imprisoned for one year. 

Such an Act as this was not in force in Bombay and m 
August, 1929, a bill called the Bombay Prevention of Intimida¬ 
tion Act, 1929, was introduced in the Bombay Legislative 
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Council, and it was closely modelled on the “Goonda Act” of 
Bengal. The mill-owners' representatives, both Indian and British, 
were unamiously in favour of it. Mr. HoLson in moving the Bill 
advocated the measure for reasons connected with the strike 
movement in Bombay.The Act in Clause 5 gave power to the 
Con)mi.s.sioncr of Police or a DLstrict Magistrate to deal with 
any person when ho thought that person was about to commit a 
non-cognisable ofTcnce against any person or properly. Any such 
person if con.sidercd to be dangerous could be forcibly removed 
from Uic Presidency for a period of six months. 

Another measure the Bombay provincial government took 
following the large number of mill strikes in 1928 wils to ap¬ 
point a Riot Enquiry Committee in October 1928. The Chairman 
of this Committee of Enquiry was Sir Char]u.s Fawcett, Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature, Bombay. As most of the strikes 
which hit the Bombay textile industries in 1928 were against the 
Standardisation Scheme of the mill-owners which would have 
resulted in large scale unemployment and intensification of work, 
the Fawcett Committee was asked by the Government of Bombay 
to examine the Standardisation Scheme and find out how it could 
be introduced without causing hardship to workers. 

The one constructive measure which the Govcimmcnt initiat¬ 
ed during the period was the appointment of a Royal Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry to investigate into the labour situation of 
India. On January 28. 1929, the Viceroy addressing the opening 
session of the Indian Legislative Assembly, announced tliat "His 
Majesty’s Government has decided to appoint a Royal Com- 
mision to undertake an enquiry into India’s labour problems with 
duo regard to the economic position of the industries in India 
and to explore all aspects of the problcim affecting the condi¬ 
tions under which industrial labourers work.” Mr. Whitley, 
formerly Speaker of the House of Commons, was selected as 
Chairman of the Commission.®® 

All these steps were expected to result in containing the 
Communist movement in India. However, by the end of Septem¬ 
ber, 1928, when the Public Safety Bill was dcfca^d in the 
As^mbly, the number bf strikes in the industrial sector were 
increasing. The' Government of India was already 'sensing that 
dh'csd measures' were not sufhclcnt to deal with the seriousness of 
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the situation. By September^ 1928, it was the considered opinion 
of the investigating officers of the Government of India that 
mere Icgisialivc measures were not enough as they were at best 
preventive in nature only. They recommended more severe puni¬ 
tive actions. 

Decision to Launch a Conspiracy Case 

Immediately after the completion of the Kanpur Bolshevik 
Case in 1924, tlic Government, as noted earlier, had started a 
systematic enquiry and investigation into the growing Commu¬ 
nist movement in India. Detailed secret reports were regularly 
compiled by the Intelligence Bureau, Home Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, and by the local police departments on the acti¬ 
vities of the prominent leftist leaders both inside and outside 
India and on the development of the movement in gcneral.'^^ 
TIicsc reports dearly reflect the increasing concern of the Home 
Department with the growth of Communism in India during the 
period from 1925 to 1928. So that when Sir David Petrie sub¬ 
mitted his official report on ‘Communism in India” on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1927, he emphatically pointed this menacing danger and 
urged die Government to take immediate steps in the matter. 
The Government, he suggested, must take strict measures against 
“any loophole whatsoever by which the agents and doctrines of 
Communism might find admission to this Country.*’ He also 
warned that 

It would be as little justifiable for the Government to 
relax its vigilance in time of peace as it would be for 
our health authorities to discard precautions when the 
public health is at its best. Wherever Communism mani¬ 
fests itself, it should be met and stamped out like the 
plague. The spread of Communism in India is not a ease 
of these problems which may be looked at from a parti¬ 
cular ‘an^e of vision*; it must be looked straight in 
the face, and it must be fought with the most unrelent¬ 
ing opposition.®® 

Though the possibility of launching a big conspiracy case against 
the prominent left-wing leaders was being considered from 1927, 
the first concrete reference to it is found in Lord Irwin’s “secret” 
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telegram to the Secretary of State for India, on September 13. 
1928. At the time the Public Safety Bill was making a difficult 
and slow progress in the Legislative Assembly and referring to 
this the Viceroy informed his superior: 

We arc at present considering the possibility of running 
a comprehensive conspiracy ca.se against the principal 
communist leaders throughout India. . . . and in .such 
a cn.se the activitie.s of Spralt in particular would be an 
essential element. If therefore, we find after thorough 
examination of the evidence, which will not be com* 
picted for another month or six weeks, that there is a 
good ease, we should not take action against Spralt 
and Bradley under the new Act, but would prosecute 
them under the ordinary law.'“ 

In fact, the Viceroy was already more hopeful about launch¬ 
ing the ease rather than waiting for the Public Safety Bill to 
pass and to be enforceable against Philip Spralt and Ben Bradley, 
the two most dangerous agents on the scene. Tlic Home Govern¬ 
ment, however, were less enthusiastic in this respect. Thus, re¬ 
plying to Lord Irwin's above telegram, the Secretary of Slate 
on September 18, 1928 categorically stated his preference to 
press on with the enactment of the Public Safety Bill rather 
than launching a conspiracy ease. 

I hope you will ^ able to press on with the Bill, but 
even if that has to be carried over next Session, I feel 
strongly that the launching of a comprehensive conspi¬ 
racy case will not afford any really good reason for 
postponing legislation. As regards such a trial I feel 
doubtful at present of the possibility of putting before 
court legal proof of existence and character of associa¬ 
tions outside India. I am consulting Home Office and 
will let you know what they say.*''^ 

The Home Government’s chief concern in this matter was that 
no legal action should be taken against a British subject. Lord 
Birkenhead made this point very clear in his above telegram to 
Lord Irwin. 

In this connection I presume you have no intention of 
indicting any one at present in England. That would of 
course raise the question of toleration by His Majesty’s 
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government of tolerance here. Apart from this» 1 am 
sure you will consider carefully the consequences of 
launching an elaborate trial either before or after Re¬ 
moval Bill becomes a law. If trial takes place before 
legislation, then whatever its result it would surely be 
much more difficult to legislate, since Bill could be 
represented cither as unnecessary, or as a vindicUve 
attempt to secure for executive power of deporting per¬ 
sons who had been acquitted by Court. Yet the neces¬ 
sary dealing with outside agitators clever enough to 
avoid commission of specific offence would remain un- 
impared. If you secure legislation, you would have a 
permanent weapon against outside agitators. You might 
of course still desire to launch trial against persons some 
of whom ore Indians, but an acquittal would make it 
practically impossible to deport the English members 
of conspiracy, one of whom would have been twice 
acquitted. I need not at present comment on technical 
diRicuIties of trying European and Indian British sub¬ 
jects together.®® 

The Home Government’s objections were treated with utmost 
urgency by the Intelligence Bureau®® and the Director of Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau, Mr. Iscmonger, argued very strongly in support 
of launching the conspiracy ca.se. In refuting the Secretary of 
Slate’s apprehension about the likely consequences of an elaborate 
trial for conspiracy, and that it might aSect the enactment of the 
Public Safety Bill, he argued; 

It appears to me that there is some misunderstanding 
in regard to the immediate object of the Removal Bill, 

In that it is believed that it is introduced solely in order 
to deal with the two British Communists now in India, 
Messrs Spratt and Bradley. The same line of thought 
was apparent in many of the speeches delivered by the 
Opposition during the debate on the Bill in the Assem¬ 
bly. To my mind the Bill was desired to give the Gov¬ 
ernment of India power to prevent the entry into India 
of Communist emissaries in future, to prevent conspi¬ 
racy in India to subvert the Govenunent, and to pre¬ 
vent the commission of allied offences, which we find 
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have been commiltcd by Messrs SpraCC and Bradicy 
during the past two years. We have found when a com¬ 
munist emissary has got into trouble in India his place 
is token by another emisst'iry c.g. when Allison alias 
Campbell was arrested Spratt came into his shoes. 
When Spratt was arrested in September 1926, Bradley 
appeared to relievo him. The present Bill will render 
continuity of communist endeavour more dilTicult, but 
it contains no provisions for the punishment of offences 
committed by communist emissaries during tlicir stay 
in this country. If my point of view Is correct tlic 
Removal Bill is merely a preventive measure and a 
weapon for future use.” 

The Removal from India (or Public Safety) Bill was not consi¬ 
dered by the Indian authorities to give them suflicient power. 
To them, the powers from the Bill could be used immediately 
against Spratt and Bradicy only for deportation without ade¬ 
quate punishment for their offences. The Act would actually 
enable the Government to deal more satisfactorily with their 
successors who were most certainly expected to substitute for 
them in India. The Home Department argued that prosecution 
must be instituted against Spratt and Bradley for the offences 
which they had committed under the provisions of the existing 
Penal Code. That they had committed a severe offence in con¬ 
spiring against the Government of India was not doubted and 
the exact nature of these offences were under consideration for 
possible legal proceedings. The Home Department ofliciais were 
of the opinion that a successful prosecution of these men and 
their associates in India was for more preferable ‘'to passing 
an order of deportation against ehcm'\ as deportation alone was 
not really penal and was not “likely to be deterrent in cfTcct 
on others.”®* Moreover, unlike the Home Government in England, 
the Intelligence Branch authorities were equally concerned about 
the offensive activities of Indian Communist leaders in India as 
much as they were about Spratt and Bradley. So their report 
to the Home Department pointed out that: 

The question of dealing with Indian Communists will 
still remain for solution after the removal of Spratt 
and Bradley. I am of opinion Chat it will be impossible 
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to prosecute Indian Communists for conspiracy in con¬ 
nection with the events of the past two years if action 
against Spralt and Bradley is limited to removal from 
India to their homes in England. Such action if follow¬ 
ed by the prosecution of their associate would be con- 
.structed as an act of racial discrimination, with consi¬ 
derable semblance of truth. Suspicion already exists in 
the minds of a section of the Assembly in this matter 
and WU.S given voice to during the recent debates.^ 

The real danger to British sovereignly, according to this report 
was not in die persons of Spratt and Bradley, but what they stood 
for—their ideas, political convictions and tlie methods they adopt¬ 
ed to achieve them. The actual threat behind Communism was 
die spectre of Soviet Russia and Bolshevism. The events of 
1927 and 1928 had convinced them that the threat was real 
and imminent So if the prosecution of Indian Communists for 
conspiracy become impossible, owing to the removal of the prin¬ 
cipals, Spratt and Bradley, the Government of India would be 
forced to “enact furdicr legislation” like the Public Safety Bill 
in order to “remove Indians from centres of activity and to 
intern them at their homes, or in selected localities.” It was 
further pointed out in the report that it would also be nece-' 
ssary Co consider action “under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act (Act XIV of 1908), for existing communist organizations in 
India arc not likely to disappear with the removal of Spralt and 
Bradley, nor can we expect the conspiracy, organized in Russia 
and intensified in the past two years, to come to a sudden end 
with the pas.sagc of Removal Bill.”®® 

While the Secretary of State wanted the Removal Bill as 
the main weapon to deal with the threat of Communism in 
India, the intelligence men were convinced that the Bill alone was 
not sufficient in this regard. So the Director of the Intelligence 
Bureau, in his recommendation to the Viceroy, commented; 

I regret that I am unable to regard the Removal Bill 
as a piece of legislation which will be an effective or 
permanent weapon against outside agitators. It will be¬ 
come much more effective if the present emissaries in 
India are convicted under the l.P.C. [Indian Penal 
Code] and sentenced for the offences they have com- 
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mittcd. When they have served their sentence the pro¬ 
visions of the BUI can be most usefully employed against 
them.®* 

As regards the Secretary of State’s concern about the possibility 
of involving British citizens if a conspiracy cose was launched, 
and his worry about its probable repercussions in England, the 
Intelligence Bureau assured him that there was no intention to 
indict anyone in England, though it might be necessary to refer 
to certain prominent members of certain associations and their 
connection with Communists in India. This would not '*nccc- 
ssartly raise the question of tolerance of Communist activities in 
England and in the party by His Majesty’s Government, which 
appears to be a separate issuc.”®^ It was also pointed out that 
the problem of England could never be compared to the pro¬ 
blems of British India and as such the same type of situation 
in the two countries called for different measures. It was argued 
. . . that interference with Communist associations in 
England is unnecessary so long as members of such 
associations confine their activity to England, where 
public opinion is sufficiently strong to prevent any 
serious menace to society. When the members of such 
associations join in and assist Russian designs on the 
Empire the position is materially altered and the closest 
co-operation between His Majesty’s Government in 
England and the Government of India should be expect¬ 
ed in order to put an end to such a conspiracy. . . . 

There can be little to fear from the consequences of 
determined action to crush the designs of the Soviet 
Government against British India. In any ease inaction 
in England is no justification for inaction in India which 
is fraught with the gravest danger.®® 

That Lord Irwin was definitely convinced by this reasoning and 
agreed to take steps in accordance with the Intelligence Bureau’s 
suggestions is indicated in his telegraphing the Secretary of State 
three days after their report was completed: 

Regarding the Conspiracy ease, we are aware of general 
consideration stated in your telegram, and unless the 
case is a very dear one we have no intention of autho¬ 
rising action. Even so, we might prefer to deal with 
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Bradley and Spratt under the new powers; but the 
difficulty is that the conspiracy ease, which would in¬ 
volve a number of Indian leaders whom we want to get 
rid of, could hardly be launched unless Spratt was in¬ 
cluded in it, as it would largely be built around Spratt’s 
activities. In any event there b no intention of indicting 
anyone at present in England.*'** 

It was almost certain by this time that a conspiracy ease would 
be launched, the exact nature and extent to depend on ffie 
results of legal and police enquiries. Preparations on a large 
scale were being initiated for this purpose. This is indicated by 
die fact that on September 28, 1928, tlie Viceroy informed the 
Governors of Provinces that "we hope to run a conspiracy case 
against a considerable number of communists in India including 
Spratt and Bradley.”"® 

Elaborate legal preparations were under way investigating 
the exact extent of die ease, considering evidence, etc. by a 
large group of lawyers under a senior barrister of Calcutta, Mr. 
Langford James, from August to December, 1928. Meanwhile 
the authors of numerous detailed political reports of the period 
kept a watchful eye on the left-wing activities in India. The events 
of the period September to December, 1928—the growing trade 
union movements, die workings of the WPP, the large-scale 
labour unrests in the big industrial cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta, the great number of lock-outs and strike throughout 
India, the growing youth movement in the country and the 
aggressive tone of a powerful section of the Indian National 
Congrc.ss—all were read by the Indian authorities as a clear sign 
of dangerous growth of Communism in India. 

The secret police report covering the events and develop¬ 
ments in tlie Communist situation in India from September. 1928 
to January, 1929 covered minutely the actions of the prominent 
left-wing leaders and analysed the happenings in major Indian 
Provinces in this light.®® Added concern was felt at the arrival of 
some noted Communist agents during this period in the persons of 
J. F. Ryan, J. W. Johnstone, Lester Hutchinson, Samsul Huda, 
Gaogadhar M. Adhikari, and Shaukat Usmani. All these acti¬ 
vities seemed to manifest the violent and dangerous nature of 
Communism in India and were officially interpreted as a planned 
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and carefully executed operation from Moscow against the 
British Government of India. As the political report of the period 
noted, ‘‘the creation of unrest, as a preliminary to the ‘workers’ 
revolution’ has been die avowed policy of the Communist Inter¬ 
national not only in India, but in every oUicr country where 
they have attempted to gain a footing.”"’ It wa.s also believed 
that contact between the Indian labour movement and foreign 
Communist organizations had increased considerably during die 
period, and dial foreign agents like J. F. Ryan and J. W. John¬ 
stone were sent by Moseow for definite purposes detrimciitul to 
British interests in India. 

Another source of anxiety to the Indian Government was 
the rapid radicalization of a powerful section of the Indian 
National Congress. The Home Department's report commenting 
on the subject observed: 

The rapidly growing influence of the Communi-sts wa.s 
reflected in the proceedings of the recent session of the 
All-India National Congress at Calcutta. More than in 
any other previous congress, the Calcutta gadicring 
showed that it was anxious to placate die labour ex¬ 
tremists. Resolutions condemning the Public Safety Bill 
and die Trade Disputes Bill were passed, and it was 
decided that the Congress should take up the organiza¬ 
tion of the workers and peasants as parts of iLs future 
programme of constructive work for non-cooperation. 

Some communists have secured places in the AlCC. 
Similarly, the communist group in Bombay were re¬ 
markably successful in the municipal elections; and in 
other public bodies throughout the country they arc 
gradually gaining a footing."* 

All in all, the events of September, 1928 to January, 1929 were 
•considered a great potentitd threat to the security of British rule 
JO India. Summing up the situation the report recommended: 
After the comparative failure of M. N. Roy’s organisa¬ 
tion to achieve any tangible results in India, the success 
of the new methods (delegation of Allison, Spratt, 
Bradley, Johnstone, Ryan etc.) with the consequent up¬ 
heaval in industrial circles in India, is bound to en¬ 
courage the Soviet leaders to still further efforts. The 
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menace of communism to tlie peace in India is looming 
larger than ever, and unless the authorities arc armed 
with wider powers to deal willi the leaders of the 
movement in this country (especially tliosc imported 
from outside), the events of the next year or two may 
well be fraught witli the greatest consequences of the 
security of tlic country."*' 

The idea of tJic Public Safely Bill alone as a sullicicnt measure 
to dual with this situation was discarded by the Viceroy by 
Joiiuary 1929. His letter to the Provincial Government of 
Bombay and Calcutta of January 18» 1929, expressed this deci¬ 
sion clearly: “We recognize that this measure [re-introduction 
of the Public Safety Bill in the As.scmblyl. though important in 
itself, particularly os putting a stop for the future to the marked 
impetus the Communist movement has received recently from 
abroad, docs not directly touch the existing Communist agitators.** 
Along with the Public Safety Bill and the Trades Disputes Bill 
the Government was decidedly in favour of taking legal proce¬ 
dures against the prominent leftist leaders of the country. Tlie 
Viceroy in his above-mentioned letter informed the Govemois, 
"we have, however, at present rca.sonably good hopes of being 
able to run a comprehensive conspiracy case against these men. 
If we could do this, it would in our opinion deal a more severe 
blow to the Indian Communist movement than anything that could 
be effected tlirough further special legislation.***" 

On January 15, 1929, Sir David Petrie, Director of Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau, submitted the preliminary report on the feasibility 
of launching a conspiracy ease. The report was prepared by Mr. 
R. K. Horton, a senior police olTicial who had been on special duty 
for several months collecting material for possible legal action.** 
After examining all the available material on the matter, Mr. 
Horton was satisfied that enough legal proof existed to establish 
the presence of a Communist conspiracy to deprive the King of 
his sovereignty of British India. In his carefully prepared report 
he outlined the growth of the Communist International since 
1919, its proclaimed aim of a world revolution with its dear 
intention of fomenting a revolution In India—a scheme in which 
the most important role was played by M. N. Roy till 1924 
when his activities were brought to a temporary halt by the 
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Kanpur Bolshevik Case. Thereafter the Communist Interna- 
tional continued its activities in India through the co-operation 
of Communist Party of Great Britain (CPGB) and other affili¬ 
ated bodies. Foreign emissaries like George Allison, Philip Spratt, 
Benjamin Bradley (especially the last two) had succeeded in re¬ 
viving the Communist activities in India to a remarkable extent. 

Horton’s report also outlined the methods which the Com¬ 
munist International adopted at the World Congress of 1924 in 
order to show that these methods were being productively applied 
in India by Spratt and his associates. 

There is little evidence that Spratt and his associate 
have seriously endeavoured to tamper with tlic loyalty 
of the armed forces of the State; but this apart, it can 
clearly be proved that they have exactly followed, and 
are following, the programme and instructions of the 
Communist International. It can be proved also that in 
all these activities they have been receiving financial 
help from the British Communist Party and the Com¬ 
munist International, or organizations affiliated to, or 
under the control of these bodies. The activities and 
methods of the present Communist conspirators arc al¬ 
most identical with those that were pronounced to be 
criminal in the Cawnporc trial. 

Thus the Indian Government was assured that the actions of 
Spratt and his associates could be proved beyond doubt as part 
of a conspiracy against the King l^pcror. This could be done 
“on the lines followed in the Cawnporc by the production of 
letters, money orders, telegrams, newspapers, books, journals, 
pamphlets and by their public speeches and activities.” Horton 
was confident that sufficient evidence was in existence to estab¬ 
lish a strong ease of conspiracy as defined in Section 121(A) of 
the Indian Penal Code against 22 leading Communists, among 
whom Spratt and Bradley were included.'^* 

This report had its intended effect immediately as the 
Government showed no further hesitation. Four days after the 
Report was submitted the Viceroy informed the Secretary of 
State on January 19, 1929, that 

The conclusion we have definitely arrived at is that 
both on grounds of genera! policy and on practical 
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considerations we should, in the first place, . . . 
[launch] a comprehensive conspiracy ease against the 
leading Indian Communists before we consider taking 
any further legislative powers. 

The advantages in successfully launching such a cose was also 
pointed out by the Viceroy: 

The existing organisations would be broken up and the 
more dangerous leaders removed by success in such a 
ease. It would expose by mcaas of a judicial pronoitncc- 
incnl, which would not be questioned, the real aims 
and the mctliods of the Communists. Thereafter it would 
possibly enable us to proceed to proclaim certain com¬ 
munist associations, such as the Workers’ and Pea¬ 
sants* Parties, under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
as unlawful associations on the autliority of the findings 
of die Court In our view it would indeed deal the 
whole communist movement a more serious blow than 
any that could be expected from the taking of new 
special powers. 

The probable time for launching the case was also discussed: 
Steps arc now about to be taken to obtain the best 
possible legal opinion, on the material collected by the 
Special Officer, which is very voluminous, and we do 
not anticipate that we shall have a final legal opinion 
till about the middle of March. If an assurance of suc¬ 
cess is given by this opinion, we should then proceed 
to launch the ease as early as possible probably about 
the beginning of April. The trial would take many 
months and would be costly, but in comparison with the 
advantages of success the time and money would be 
of little account When once a ease has been launched, 
the main activities of the Communists would, we think, 
be paralysed, for the number of Communist leaders in 
India is not large, and all those of any account would 
be included in the case.'^^ 

The Viceroy, however, assured the Secretary of State that there 
was no intention “to indict anyone in England though reference 
to the activities of Communists in England will be important and 
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inevitable.*' He expected to receive “all reasonable assistance 
from authorities in England", if (he ease was instituted.'^’' 

Even though the Indian authorities were so convinced about 
the advantages of proceeding with the conspiracy ca.se, the Home 
Government were much less enthusiastic about iL In fact, the 
Secretary of State was very sceptical and still believed that the 
Public Safety Bill should be the only measure with which the 
Indian Government should tackle Ute issue, especially in dealing 
with Spratt and Bradley, who were British citizens. In his reply 
of February 21, 1929, to tlic Viceroy’s telegram the Secretary of 
State made this difference in opinion quite clear. First, os the 
Viceroy had told him tlie ca.se would not be initiated soon, he 
rctisoned that if the lawyers Hnally advised that prosecution might 
not be worthwhile much valuable time would have been wasted. 
So he suggested: 

In my opinion the chief danger lies in the presence in 
India of the two British organisers Spratt and Bradley 
and perhaps also Ryan and I cannot help feeling that 
the sooner they arc removed the better. If they arc dealt 
with under the Public Safety Bill when passed, a heavy 
blow would be dealt to the organisation Iniilt up by them 
and might well be followed up by proceedings against 
the Indian Communist leaders for sedition etc., whether 
Comprehensively or individually as opportunities of- 
fered."^** 

Furthermore, he was afraid of the possible repercussions of such 
drastic measures in England. Especially with the next general 
election due in a few months he wanted to avoid any severe 
criticism from the Opposition. Moreover, as already requested 
by the Director of Intelligence Bureau and the Viceroy, a certain 
measure of assistance was essential from the Home Government 
in acquiring evidence for the ease, the nature of which might 
involve searches and police investigations in England involving 
British citizens. He apprehended difficulties in the matter. 

As regards the authorities in this country we can no 
doubt count upon a certain amount of assistance but 
you will realise that the present situation with general 
election imminent is particularly unfavourable. Parti¬ 
cular points raised by DIB in letter to IPI of December 
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24th, were referred to the Home Office who definitely 
stated that both legal and political objections to the pro¬ 
posal arc insuperable (copy of Home Office opinion was 
sent to the DIB by the mail of February 7th). I do not 
know to what extent documents for which it was pro¬ 
posed to scorch arc essential to your ease. Another 
minor dinicully is the probability that witnesses sent 
out from here will be detained for several weeks in the 
hot weather.^ 

But iaspUc of these difTcrcnccs of opinion, the Secretary of State 
was willing to defer to the Indian Government's judgment in the 
matter. 

Meanwhile, the legal opinion was given by Mr. Langford 
James that die government had a cast-iron ease and rbould there¬ 
fore proceed with tlic conspiracy trial. He argued that 

... the ease against the present accused persons is 
that they being Communists pledged to forward the 
aim.s of the Communist International—and arc carrying 
out the plan of campaign outlined by that body: in 
effect it is said that they arc practical and active Bolshe¬ 
viks steadily working for the overthrow of the King- 
Emperor and the setting up of the domination of 
Moscow. In my opinion the evidence available (c.g. 
intercepted correspondence, publications, speeches, acti¬ 
vities, the source from which die money comes) amply 
proves that ease. I also consider that the complicity of 
each of the accused in the conspiracy can be satisfac¬ 
torily proved.'^'’ 

Selection of Meerut as the Venue of the Trial 

The next point of contendon between the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the Home Office was with respect to the venue of the 
proposed trial. The Home Department (Political) In India as 
well as the legal opinion wanted the case to be tried without 
the jury and suggested Meerut as the possible place for trial. 
However, once again the Secretary of State was doubtful about 
the wisdom of such a decision. The question of the venue was 
a very important point, in the opinion of the Home Department, 
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as they pointed out that though they had a very formidable ease 
against the Communist conspirators, even cast-iron eases were 
subject to jury's whims, and ''however good the ease, there 
could be no assurance that a jury would convict." So it was 
stated emphatically tliat “we cannot put the ease into Court un¬ 
less wo arc convinced tliat it would result in conviction." The 
two main centres of Communist activity in India were Bombay 
and Calcutta, cities in which a ease of conspiracy would have 
to be tried by a High Court Bench with a jury. Neither Langford 
James nor the Home Department was prepared to run this risk. 
They therefore suggested that the ease be instituted in Meerut, 
a small town in the United Provinces (U.P.)—not far from 
Delhi. The choice of Meerut as the venue was justified on the 
following grounds: 

(i) with the present dangerous atmosphere prevailing 
among the labouring population both in Bombay and 
Calcutta is clearly undesirable to have the trial at 
either of these places. 

(ii) There is a branch of the Workers* and Peasants' 

Party at Meerut, 'fhe place has been visited by Spratt 
and other important members of the conspiracies, and 
though it is not at the moment a particularly active 
centre of the conspiracy, it is clear that acts in further¬ 
ance of the conspiracy have been performed there. 

(Hi) It is a convenient central place for a trial, which 
will include accused and witnesses from all parts of 
India (Bombay, Bengal, Punjab, and U.P.). It is also 
very conveniently situated for the Government of India, 
who are really primarily responsible for the Irial.^ 

Probable objections were anticipated on behalf of the accused, 
especially the two Englishmen Spratt and Bradley, who might 
protest that they were being deprived of the privilege of being 
tried by a jury in Meerut, which they would enjoy at Calcutta 
oi Bombay. However, the Government was prepared with con¬ 
vincing answer to explain the situation as the Viceroy informed 
the Secretary of State on February 27, 1929: 

. . . trial by jury of ease under Chapter VI of Indian 
Penal Code is exceptional, not normal. There is now no 
distinction in regard to trial by jury between Europeans 
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and Indians. Therefore normal procedure for trying 
Europeans on such charge in India is that he should be 
tried with the aid of assessors. Only privilege Euro¬ 
peans can claim is that assessors should be European— 
sec Section 284-A C.P.C. On these grounds Spratt and 
Bradley could under Section 285'A claim separate trials 
for Indians, but not trial by jury. As European asses¬ 
sors would be no advantage to them, wc think it improb¬ 
able they will make any such clalm."“ 

When the matter was referred to the Executive Council it was 
only the Finance Minister, Sir George Schuster, who recorded 
even a mild protest. He regretted the necessity of anything which 
appeared liko manoeuvring in this matter but agreed to the 
proposal being put up to the Secretary of State.**' 

So the concurrence of the Home Government in the matter 
of selecting the venue of the proposed trial as Meerut, was sought 
by the Viceroy. It was pointed out by him that recognized rule 
of law in England and India was that venue in a conspiracy case 
might be in any place in which overt acts were carried out by 
any of the conspirators and also that in criminal eases the choice 
of venue lay with the prosecution and not with the plaintiff as 
is usually the practice in a civil case. The Viceroy and his staff 
emphatically pointed out that if trial by jury were not avoided 
the defence might take a political line in which ease the chances 
were that a jury would acquit So if the Secretary of State could 
not agree to Meerut as the venue, the ease would have to bo 
dropped and the Indian Government deprived of what they were 
convinced was, in the circumstances, much the most effective 
weapon against Communism. As for the suggestion that the two 
Englishmen be deported without trial, the Viceroy was strongly 
opposed to it. He wrote: 

It might be considered that another course was open to 
us, namely to proceed with the trial at Meerut of the 
Indian Communists—in which case questions about a 
jury are not likely to be raised and if raised would be 
of little importance—and to disrupt [the successful acti¬ 
vities of] Spratt and Bradley under Public Safety Bill 
powers. Objections to this is that Spratt is the prime 
mover in conspiracy. It would be a clear failure of 
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jiisticc if he were merely removed from the country 
just when the less important conspirators were being put 
on their trial on most serious charges. It would be dilTi- 
cult to refute the accusation that we were discriminat¬ 
ing in favour of. Europeans/- 

The Secretary of State still had certain misgivings concerning the 
trial of two Englishmen without a jury and the possible reactions 
k might give rise to in England. In response to tlic Viceroy's 
plea he wrote: 

I realise, of course, that trial by jury is impossible but 
I am seriously concerned at proposal, of feeling which 
will amost certainly be created here if it appears or 
can be represented that a place with which neither Spratt 
nor Bradley has been connected has been selected for 
trial solely for the purpose of depriving the two English¬ 
men of so cherished a right. It will be said (hat no 
English visitor to India will be safe; attention will be 
called to loss of rights which European British subjects 
suffered in 1923 by amendment of Code of Criminal 
Procedure and which has hitherto escaped mucli notice 
here, and it may be that there will also be revival of 
agitation in general extension of trial by jury. I forscc 
awkward questions in Parliament and possibility of 
agitation which is undesirable on the eve of the general 
elections.** 

However, this did not change the Viceroy's decision, and he 
informed the Secretary of State on March 10, 1929, of his con¬ 
fidence that the course proposed by his Government was the 
right one. 

As regards place selected for trial, Meerut was visited 
by Spratt in company with important Indian Com¬ 
munists. They held a public meeting and founded the 
Workers' and Peasants* Parly of U.P. on basis of CL 
programme. There are four centres of the Workers’ and 
Peasants' Party in the U.P., and party is actively func¬ 
tioning. Spratt has himself written saying he would like 
to make Meerut his headquarters. Bradley has also paid 
visit to Cawnporc, where he associated with some of 
those who were convicted in the Cawnpore Conspiracy 
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Case of 1924. The legal position Is we are advised, un¬ 
assailable, . . 

In regard to the criticism that Spratt and Bradley were being 
deprived of cherished right of trial by jury, the Viceroy pointed 
out that the offence they were charged with was not of a peisonal 
or individual nature, but was concerning their membership of a 
wide-spread plot in India and outside, and hence the place of 
trial could not reasonably be made to depend on what might 
suit two out of a large number of accused. That Meerut was not 
an arbitrary choice was reasserted by showing that of the per¬ 
sons to be arrested seven were from U.P. whose activities at one 
time or another had been carried out at Meerut. In answer to 
the Secretary of State’s enquiry whether the inclusion of Spratt 
and Bradley in trial was absolutely essential to securing the con¬ 
viction of the Indians, the Viceroy was positively certain. 

Spratt in particular is the central figure of the conspi¬ 
racy, and if he was omitted the case would appear so 
obviously incomplete that it might well form the subject 
of judicial as well as public comment, to which there 
could be no answer. Further absence of Spratt and 
Bradley might seriously affect question of sentences, as 
it would be argued that GovL attached so little import¬ 
ance to case that it was content to let the principal con¬ 
spirator escape untouched. Apart from above considera¬ 
tions which appear to me decisive, inclusion of these 
two would naturally aid Crown in proving that conspi¬ 
racy has been promoted by and in pursuance of designs 
of Communist International, which is the essence of the 
case.*® 

Thereafter, the Secretary of State agreed not to press his objec¬ 
tions any further and on March 11 gave his approval to the 
conspiracy trial.*® 

Arrests of the Accused 

On 14th March the Viceroy’s Council sanctioned the arrest 
of thirty-one leftist leaders with the charge of having “entered 
into a conspiracy to deprive the King of the sovereignty of 
British India, and having thereby committed an offence punish- 
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able under Section 121-A of I.P.C.” The Council, under the pro¬ 
visions of Section 196 of Criminal Penal Code, 1898, ordered 
Mr. M. A. Horton, Olticcr on Special Duty, under the Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Home Department, to flic a complaint against 
those thirty-one persons in the Court of the District Magistrate 
at Meerut.*^ 

The thirty-one persons accused of con-spirncy represented 
the leadership of the working class movement of India. Tlicy 
were: 

1. Phillip Spratt: former Executive member of the Trade 
Union Congress, prominent member of the CPI, the 
WPP and the Girni Kamgar Union (OKU). 

2. Benjamin Francis Bradley: former member of the 
London District Committee of the Amalgamated Engi¬ 
neering Union in Britain; Executive member of the 
G.I.P. Railwaymcn’s Union and of the OKU ; Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the All-India Railwaymcn*s Federation ; Trea¬ 
surer of the Joint Strike Committee in the Bombay tex¬ 
tile strike ; prominent member of the CPI and the WPP. 

3. Ajodhya Prasad: active member of the Bengal WPP. 

4. Shaukat Vsmani: sentenced In the Kanpur trial; 
Editor of a Urdu working-class paper in Bombay and a 
newly elected member of the Comintern Presidium. 

5. Puran Chand Joshi: Secretary of the U.P. and Delhi 
WPP. 

6. Gauri Shankar: Executive Committee member of the 
U.P. WPP. 

7. Lakshman Rao Kadam: organisor of the Municipal 
Workers’ Union at Jhansi. 

8. Dr. Viswanath Mukharji: President of the U.P. WPP. 

9. Chowdhury Dharamvir Singh, M.L.C.: Vice-President, 
WPP, Meerut 

10. Dharani K. Goswami: Assistant Secretary of the Bengal 
WPP and a prominent trade unionist. 

11. Shib Nath Bannerjee: President of the Bengal Jute 
Workers’ Union, previously sentenced to one year in 
connection with the Kharagpur Railway strike. 

12. Gopal Basak: President of the Socialist Youth Confer¬ 
ence in 1928. 
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13. Mtizaffor Ahmad: Vice-President of the AITUC; Secre¬ 
tary of the Bengal WPP; sentenced in the Kanpur trial. 

14. Samsul Huda: Secretary of the Bengal Transport 
Workers’ Union. 

15. Kishorilat Ghosh: Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

16. Gopendra Chakravarty: ollicial of the Eastern Railway 
Union ; previously sentenced to one and a half years 
in connection wi^ the Kharagpur Railway stiikc. 

17. Radha Raman Mitra: Secretary of the Bengal Jute 
Workers* Union. 

18. Sripad Arnrit Dangei Assistant Secretary of the AITUC; 
formerly sentenced in the Kanpur trial; General Secre¬ 
tary of the OKU ; prominent member of the CPI and 
the WPP. 

19. Sachidanand Vishnu Ghate: Assistant Secretary of the 
AITUC (1927) and Vice-President of the Bombay 
Municipal Workers’ Union ; prominent member of the 
CPI and the WPP. 

20. S. H. Jhabwalia: Organising Secretary of Uic All-India 
Raiiwaymen’s Federation; former Vice-President of the 
GKU. 

21. Dhondi Ra} Thengdi: Ex-President and Executive mem¬ 
ber of the AITUC; member of the AICC. 

22. Keshab NUkant Jogiekar: Organising Secretary of the 
O.I.P. Raiiwaymen’s Union; member of the AICC. 

23. Shaniaram Savlaram Miraikar: Assistant Secretary of the 
GKU. 

24. Raghttnath Shivram NImbkar: Secretary of the Bombay 
Trades Council and of the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee; General Secretary of the All-India WPP; 
member of the AICC. 

25. Gangadhar Moreswar Adhikari, Ph.D.: joined both the 
Bombay WPP and the CPI after returning to India from 
Germany in December, 1928 ; contributor to the Bombay 
socialist paper The Spark. 

26. Motiram Gajanan Desai: Editor of the Bombay socialist 
journal The Spark. 
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27. Arjun Atmaram Alve: President of the GKU ; a promi¬ 
nent member of the CPI and the WPP. 

28. Govind Ramchandra Kasle: important onicial of the 
GKU. 

29. Sohan Singh Josh: President of the AU-India Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Conference and an important member of 
the Punjab Kirti Kisan Party. 

30. M. A. Majid: left India in 1920 with the Khilatat move¬ 
ment ; visited Russia and was imprisoned on return. 
Secretary of the Kirti Kisan (PcasanLs) Party. Punjab ; 
important member of the All-India Youth League. 

31. Kedar Nath Sehgal: President of the Punjab Congrc-ss 
Committee and Financial Secretary of the Punjab Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee ; member of the AU-India 
Youth League." 

On March 20, 1929, large scale arrests were carried out 
simultaneously in half a dozen di6fercnt towns. In some cases 
prolonged house searches were made. All the prisoners were taken 
to the inland town of Meerut Of the thirty-one accused, thirteen 
came from Bombay, ten from Bengal, five from the United Pro¬ 
vinces and three from the Punjab." 

In June the number of defendents was increased to thirty- 
two with the arrest of Lester Hutchinson, an English journalist 
who arrived in India in September, 1928. He was tlic editor of 
a Bombay labour journal The New Spark^ and also the Vice- 
President of the GKU. The Home Department invc.stigatcd hint 
closely and decided, they had enough evidence to prosecute him 
with the other accused in the Meerut Conspiracy Case. The 
Viceroy informed the Secretary of State on June 8, 1929: 

As a result of the examination of the evidence against 
Hutchinson it is found that there is a very strong case 
against him, and that if he is included as an accused in 
the Meerut Case it will be of material bencht to the 
prosecution of the other accused. To proceed against 
him under the Public Safety Ordinance may it is thought 
be reasonably criticized as prejudging the Meerut trial. 
Govemor-Gcncral-in-CouncH has therefore sanctioned 
prosecution of Hutchinson as an accused in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case.** 
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A warrant was also issued for the arrest of Amir Haidar Khan 
who was described as a “secret agent of communications between 
India and Moscow,””^ and an active member of the CPI, but he 
absconded before he could be brought to trial. 

Discussion 

In die light of the events discussed above, a few pertinent 
({ucstions regarding British olHcial policy with respect to the left- 
wing politics of India during the period of January, 1928, to 
March, 1929, might be asked at tliis point 

The period under review witnessed the increasing concern 
on the part of the British Government with countering the grow¬ 
ing militancy of the left-wing activists in India. Thus in answer 
to the question as to why did the British Government deem it 
necessary to undertake a series of measures to restrain Commu¬ 
nism in India during 1928-29, the following probable reasons 
might be enumerated: 

Urst, “Communism” in British official view represented 
Soviet Russia’s threat to the British Empire, particularly to 
British rule in India. The Communist International was believed 
to have been conducting and directing a movement to achieve this 
end with the help of their Indian converts. 

Secondly, the chief objectives of the Communists were to 
infiltrate into and control the Indian National Congress, the labour 
ntovement, the youth organization, and to exploit the anti-British 
sentiment of the Indians in general. These objectives were to be 
attained through the trade unions, the Workers’ and Peasants' 
parties, and by means of strikes, demonstrations and propaganda 
work. The political events of 1928-29 seemed to indicate that 
the Communists did achieve a degree of success in the pursuit 
of their aims following their planned course of action. 

Third, the strike waves of 1928 and early 1929 were creat¬ 
ing an acute economic problem for the Government. 

Fourth, the private capitalists of India who suffered due to 
the increased activities of the Communists in the trade union 
movement, exerted pressure upon the Government to undertake 
suitable actions to deal with the situation.'*^ 

Fifth, a marked increase in terrorist activities in India during 
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1928 and early 1929 added more violence to the already turbu¬ 
lent political atmosphere engendered by the Communists.*^ 

Finally, the threat of another imminent countrywide Non- 
co-operation movement under the aegis of the Indian National 
Congress made the issue even more crucial for the Government. 

This was the political background, as the oflicials viewed it, 
against which the Government of India was prompted to embark 
upon a series of measures to render a crushing blow to Commu¬ 
nism in India. It was concluded that suflicient indications were 
present in the situation of 1928-29 which pointed to the potential 
threat inherent in the young but vigorously growing Communist 
movement in India and it was also felt in the oflicial circles that 
if proper steps were not taken immediately the threat would 
grow ultimately to destroy British sovereignty in India. 

Among the several measures deliberated in this connection, 
certainly the most important and serious one, os later events 
proved, was the decision to institute a large scale Conspiracy 
Trial against thirty-one (later increased to thirty-two) outstand¬ 
ing left-wing leaders in India, including three British citi/xns. As 
noted earlier, the decision was not made at once and two ques¬ 
tions were especially significant: (he selection of die time for 
launching the ease and the selection of the venue for the trial. 

Although the Idea of launching the trial was conceived as 
early as September, 1928, the actual arrests did not take place 
till March 20, 1929. A proper question therefore might be asked 
as to why the ease was launched at that particular time? Why 
not before or after? Apparently there were several factors which 
were jointly responsible for the choice of the time when the 
arrests did take place. 

The special police reports on left-wing political situation in 
India covering the period of December, 1928 to March, 1929, 
convinced the Government that if legal actions were to be taken, 
they must not be delayed.Growing unrest in the labour front, 
increasing industrial disputes and the seriousness of the forth¬ 
coming civil disobedience movement together with pressures for 
action from the Provincial Governors and Indian businessmen— 
all precluded the possibility of the case being launched any later 
than it possibly could be. The reasons why the arrests were not 
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made before March 20, 1929, can be attributed to two probable 
factors, viz.: 

(1) Even though the Home Department, Governmeat of 
India, was thinking positively in terms of a trial since September, 
1928, the prosecuting attorneys and the Government's special 
investigators needed time to evaluate the existing evidence in 
order to ascertain definitively whether a legal cose was feasible 
or not. On Jonuary 15, 1929, Sir David Petrie, Director of Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau, .submitted the preliminary report on the possibi¬ 
lity of starling a conspiracy ease assuring the Viceroy that suffi¬ 
cient evidence was in existence to proceed with the ease. How¬ 
ever, die unambiguous legal opinion on the matter was not render¬ 
ed dll March 13. 1929.w 

(2) Although the Government of India was convinced about 
the advisability of proceeding with the conspiracy ease, a consi¬ 
derable amount of time elapsed before the Secretary of State 
was persuaded to agree that this was a proper course of action 
to be undertaken with regard to the Communist situation in 
India.”^ So it was not before March 12, 1929, that the Delhi 
odicc received the formal approval of the Secretary of State to 
go ahead with the ease. Thereafter, on March 14, 1929, the 
Viceroy’s Council endorsed the sanction order for the arrest of 
tliirty-onc leftist leaders and after suitable preparations were made, 
the order was cITcclcd on March 20, 1929. 

There were some other circumstantial factors which might 
have had some influence upon the decision as to when the case 
was to be launched. 

First, the Public Safety Bill which was defeated by the united 
nationalist effort in the Legislative Assembly, acquired a special 
significance in the public eye as the subject of a nationalist vic¬ 
tory over the GovernmenL The Bill, as noted before, had pro¬ 
voked considerable public and nationalist interest on the Com¬ 
munist question. The Government announced its intention of 
re-introducing the Bill at the next session of the Assembly and 
both sides settled down to a campaign of propaganda for and 
against the Bill. Lester Hutchinson writing about the time des¬ 
cribed the prevalent atmosphere as: 

The “Communist Menace” became the obsession of the 

pro-Govemment Press ; a menace of which the existence 
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was vigorously denied by the nationalist organs. In¬ 
terest in the Public Safety Bill . . . mounted high with 
the approach of the next session of the Legislative 
Assembly; and protest meetings against the Bill were 
held in every political centre throughout the country."*' 

The Bill was set for discussion on March 21, 1929, and on 
March 20, the large scale arrests took place. Thu.s the Govern¬ 
ment decided to strike before risking another possible defeat in 
the Assembly debate. Another possible reason why the Govern¬ 
ment decided to launch the ease on the eve of the scheduled 
•date when the Public Safety Bill was to be reconsidered in the 
Assembly might have been to impress upon the people and (lie 
opposition the gravity and reality of the Bolshevik menace. 

Second, the findings of the Fawcett Mill Strike Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee were about to be released when the Government decided 
to arrest the leftist leaders. It was probably not a coincidence 
that just three days after the Meerut arrests, on March 23, 1929, 
4Jic Fawcett Committee published its report, which was generally 
unfavourable to the workers* demands and the trade unions. The 
working class organizations in Bombay were openly preparing to 
strike should the findings of the Fawcett Committee be unfavour¬ 
able. It is not highly improbable, therefore, to surmise that the 
■Government knew the nature and contents of the forthcoming 
report, had apprehended another wave of strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions in Bombay, and had decided to render the protest move¬ 
ment ineffective by arresting most of its experienced and able 
Icadcrahip before the publication of the report.^ 

Third, the Government was apprehending a big strike in 
the country on May 1, 1929. Thus the Chief Crown Prosecutor, 
Mr. Langford James in the course of his opening address later 
in the trial held that the immediate objective of all the vigorous 
Communist activity in India was to bring a general strike on an 
extensive scale on the First of May, 1929.^®'^ Indeed, he declared, 
the Indian Communists were engaged in energetic planning upon 
tills ambitious task when they were arrested in March of tliat 
year.*®* 

Finally, the general election in England was to have taken 
place in May, 1929. The Conservative Government in power was 
sceptical about the thought that if the Labour Party came to 
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power they might not carry out prosecution against trade union 
and labour leaders of India. However, according to the British 
judiciary system, once a trial gets underway, no change in the 
political structure of the Government could stop it from running 
its full course. This might possibly indicate why the case was 
launched in such a hurry, i.c., within a week from the date that 
the Secretary of State gave his consent on the issue. It may be 
noted here that a relatively recent Indian Communist explanation 
of tlie Meerut Conspiracy Case has held that 

general elections to [the British] parliament were sche¬ 
duled to take place in May, 1929. The March, 1929 
arrests in India os well as the opening of the political 
trial was designed by the Conservative Government of 
Baldwin to play up the 'Communist danger’ which was 
allcgcdy threatening the entire capitalist world. It was 
intended to use the trial for preparing the idcolo^cal 
ground for a new anti-Soviet intervention.^®* 

With regard to the question about the selection of the venue for 
the trial, there were a number of strong arguments to justify the 
choice of Meerut. 

(1) The secret official reports and correspondences on the 
issue make it very clear that Meerut was chosen to deny the 
accused the privilege of a jury trial. A Conspiracy Case under 
Section 12I-A of the Indian Penal Code, would ordinarily had 
been held in either Bombay or Calcutta since most of the accused 
had hailed from these two cities and also since most of their 
alleged conspiratorial activities were conducted there. But under 
the British Indian judicial system, a case of conspiracy in either 
Bombay or Calcutta had to be tried by a High Court Bench 
with a jury. It was strongly believed by both the Home Depart¬ 
ment and the Chief Crown Prosecutor that a trial by jury would 
have involved the risk tliat a jury might not have convicted the 
accused.'®* 

(2) Bombay and Calcutta, as possible venues of the trial 
were also discarded because they were too much in the centre of 
the political scene of India. These were the strongholds of the 
Communists, and politically also the atmosphere in these two 
big metropolitan cities were much more charged with anti-British 
sentiments than elsewhere in the country. So the Government was 
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naturally reluctant to conduct a trial of thirty-two labour leaders 
in the midst of an already restive labour population, an action 
which would most certainly have been a very unpopular act.*^ 

(3) Since both Bombay and Calcutta were rejected as pos¬ 
sible venues of the trial, Meerut was suggested as the altcrnativo 
as it was the scene of some minor IcJft-wing activities outside 
Bombay and Calcutta during the period. Moreover, Meerut being 
centrally located, was very conveniently situated for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

(4) Althou^ Meerut was geographically more centrally 
located, it was remote from the big cities like Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta. Thus lack of proper communications and accc.<;s was ex¬ 
pected to seclude the accused from being in constant touch with 
dieir organizations and centers of actvities. 

Meerut was thus not a random selection on the part of the 
Government. In fact, after a lot of planning and considerations, 
it was selected as an ideal place for a trial satisfying most of the 
Government’s requirements. The Government of India felt so 
strongly that this was just the right place for the trial that the 
Home Secretary wanted to be assured by the Viceroy that he 
would get the Secretary of State's permission to launch the trial 
at Meerut otherwise the ease should not be considered at all.'^** 

Thus after the decisions were made as to the proper time 
and place for the trial, Uio actual arrests were carried out on 
March 20, 1929, and one of the longest and most elaborate 
trials in Indian history opened. The launching of the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case thus saw the culmination of British Governmen- 
ment's efforts to fight the rising tide of Communism in India. 


CHAPTER III 


Reactions to the Meerut Arrests': 

Left-Wing and Natioiudist Developments in India 


Inunediale figccts 

ON the early morning of March 20, 1929, the arrests 
of thiriy-onc labour leaders were carried out simul- 
tanoou5{ly in Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi, 
Lahore, Meerut and other places. The arrests were 
followed by massive house searches conducted all over 
India by the police. These included the offices of 
various trade unions, labour organizations, notable left* 
wing leaders, the Free Press of India and several Indian 
newspapers, os well as the Youth League offices in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Allahabad.* Several carMoads of 
books, papers, letters, etc. were seized. Soon thereafter 
the accused were taken to Meerut, where they awaited 
the beginning of their trial. 

It was a very sudden move on the part of the 
Government and the news of the forthcoming arrests 
was kept a very well-guarded secret In anticipation of 
demonstrations and violence in the wake of the arrests 
a large number of British and Indian infantry and armed 
police were mobilized in Bombay and Calcutta as a 
precautionary measure.^ The Bombay authorities were 
particularly alarmed as the largest number of arrests 
(fourteen) and searches were carried out in that city, 
and the Bombay Government informed the Home De¬ 
partment, New Delhi, on March 20: 

Government of Bombay consider it possible 
that serious trouble may arise amongst Mill 
hands when arrest of Communist leaders 
under Meerut Magistrate's warrant become 
known. Therefore as a precautionary measure 
military assistance was asked for and military 
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pickets have been stationed in Bombay city from 
6 A.M. this morning. Warwickshire Regiment one 
company. Royal Artillery SO rillcs, Jats one company, 
Hyderabad Regiment 3 platoons.*' 

A number of magistrates were also notified and alerted for pos¬ 
sible arrests and legal actions. The emphasis on secrecy was appa¬ 
rent as not even the magi.siratcs or the armed police force who 
were already had any inkling of what wa.s coming.'* 

The news of the arr&st of the Communist and labour leaders 
engendered tremendous excitement throughout India, especially 
in Bombay. There, on March 21, workers in fourteen textile mills 
suspended work in protest against the arrest of the top leaders of 
the GKU. Altogether 25,000 mill hands were afTcctcd." Protest 
meetings were also held at Calcutta, Delhi and other place 
throughout India condemning tlic Government for this particular 
policy of repression directed against the trade union movement.^ 
At Allahabad, on March 21, a huge student demonstration took 
place protesting the arrests, especially sympathizing with P. C. 
Joshi, an Alloliabad law student and the secretary of the U.P. 
Workers’ and Peasants’ party, who was among the thirty-one 
arrested the day before.^ 

On March 22, about 5,000 railway workers belonging to 
the Communist-controlled GIP Railwaymcn’s Union staged a 
meeting in Bombay to voice their indignation at the ma.ssivc 
arrests of Indian labour leaders and particularly that of Jhab- 
walla, the Union’s General Secretary. After the meeting the 
'Workers took out a procession of protest which was forcibly 
stopped by the police, resulting in clashes and a number of 
injuries.* 

A special meeting of the All-India Youth League was called 
on March 22 at Allahabad, and Jawaharlal Nehru presided over 
it Five hundred new members were enrolled in the Youth League 
nt this meeting and the executive committee of the League was 
authorized to take steps for the defence of P. C. Joshi. A re¬ 
solution passed at this meeting strongly condemned the ’’cam¬ 
paign the Government has inaugurated all over the country to 
crush the Labour and Youth movement.” The meeting also ex¬ 
pressed the League’s sympathies with those who had been arrest¬ 
ed and had suffered house searches, assuring them of the League’s 
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solidarity with them in “facing the attack of the Government.’'®' 

Several thousand people attended a protest meeting at 
Calcutta on the some date. Notable nationalist leaders spoke 
against the Government action. That the real motive behind this 
move on the part of the Government was to kill the labour 
movement in its very infancy and thus to cripple the national 
struggle for swaraj was the argument made in most of the speeches 
made at the meeting.'" Similar public meetings were held to pro> 
test the arrests at other parts of the country as well." 

The leaders of the Indian National Congress party in the 
Legislative Assembly on learning of these arrests immediately 
moved on adjournment of the House on March 21 to discuss 
the matter which was described as “of urgent public importance.” 
The President of tlic Assembly allowed the motion but the 
Viceroy intervened and disallowed iL The Government look up 
tlic position that as the matter was sub judice it could not be 
discussed in the House. Similar motions for adjournment were 
made in Bengal and several other provincial Legislative Councils. 
They were also allowed by the Presidents but disallowed by the 
Governors.'* On March 21» in the Assembly, replying to a short 
notice question of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. Crerar, Home 
Member, Government of India, made a comprehensive statement 
on the subject of arrests and searches. He said that detailed in> 
vestigation by the Government Intelligence Bureau had shown 
that the chief objective of the Communist International in Russia 
was “the complete paralysis and overthrow of the existing 
Government” in India by means of “general strike and armed 
uprising”, and that the Government has evidence to show that 
the accused were planning to carry out these objectives in India. 
Mr. Horton asserted that the accused had “conspired with each 
other and other persons, known, within or without British India, 
to deprive the King-Emperor of his sovereignty over British- 
India.” They had done so by following “the programme and the 
plan of campaign outlined and ordained by the Communist. 
International.”'® 
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Heaciions Abroad 
(i) In Great Britain: 

The large scale arrests of thirty>onc labour leaders in India 
including two British citizens, ignited immediate reaction in 
England. A series of questions with regard to the urresLs was 
asked in the House of Commons on March 21. 'Hie Earl of 
Winterton, Under-sccrctary for India, declined to answer a labour 
inquiry as to whether the arrests of thirty-one alleged Commu¬ 
nists in India were carried out at the instigation of the 13riti.sh 
Government. In answer to the demand of Mr. Thurtlc (Labou¬ 
rite) that a statement should be made about these arresLs, Earl 
Winterton replied that “the action was taken with the full assent 
of the Secretary of State for India (Lord Peel).*’ He also said 
“the men were arrested and charged by appropriate authorities 
with conspiring to deprive the King of sovereignty in British 
India. They wilt be accorded a public trial.” He refused to go 
into further details on the plea that the matter was under sub 
judice.^* 

Again on March 25, a number of qucstion.s were raised in 
the House of Commons with respect to the Meerut arrests in 
India. Commander Kenworthy asked whether Earl Winterton 
was quite sure that under the cover of arrests of plotters against 
the King, bona fide trade union oflicials had not been arrested. 
The Undcr-sccrctary assured the House that the arrests were not 
made because the accused were trade union ofllcials but bccau.se 
they were conspirators and it mattered little whether they were 
trade unionists or not.^° On March 28, the issue was once again 
taken up by Mr. Shaklatvala, who raised the question as to why 
Meerut was selected as the venue of the trial when most of the 
defendants hailed from Bombay and C^cutta. The Under-secre¬ 
tary refused to make any statement on the issue. 

Outside the Parliament, several labour leaders voiced their 
opposition to the arrests. Apart from the Communists, the non- 
Communist but leftist Independent Labour Party of Britain was 
bitterly critical of the arrest of the Indian radical, and evinced 
considerable sympathy for them. Mr. Fenner Brockway, the Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party member, speaking at Sheffield on March 
24 strongly criticized the arrests of the leaders of the Indian 
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trade union and youth movements. He said that while some ot 
the accused wore avowedly Communists, some of them were not. 
He noted that “a struggle was proceeding in the Indian national 
movement between Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violent philosophy and 
the revolutionary sects with their belief in force. The attitude of 
the British authority wa.s playing into the lattcrs’ hands.”*^ 

The Youth Guild of the British Independent Labour Parly 
unanimously pa.s.scd a resolution protesting strongly against the 
policy pursued by the Indian Government of arresting leaders of 
the Indian Youth League. The resolution further demanded imme¬ 
diate release of those arrested on the principle that “to prevent 
the present disturbances in India, arising purely out of political 
and economic subjection of Indian people, is to regard ju.stice 
rather than opprcs.sion as the only safe way of meeting the Indian 
problem.*’*" 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford, a British journalist and a member 
of the British Independent Labour Party, who visited India during 
1930, was sharply critical of the Meerut trial and commented: 
“in short, the Meerut Trial is but an exceptionally gross instance 
of an oiricial attitude towards labour which is normally and habi¬ 
tually suspicious and hostile."*** 

Mr. R. Bridgman, Secretary, British section of the League 
Against Impcriali.sm, sent a cable dated March 22 to Jawaharlal 
Nehru which started: 

The British section of the League Executive was deeply 
shocked at the Indian situation. The League met speci¬ 
ally yesterday. We hope you will telegraph a full state¬ 
ment of facts to the British Trade Union Congress and 
invoke its aid to protect the Trade Union movement 
Please also keep us informed of the new developments 
bearing in mind the probable attempt of the Govern¬ 
ment to enlist the sympathy of the Indian capitalists 
against the Trade Union movement*® 

However, the British Labour Party as well as the British Trade 
Union Congress later condoned the arrests.** Though the arrests 
were made while a Conservative Government was in office, the 
trial began and ran its course under a Labour Government which 
came to power in May, 1929. Mr. Wedgwood Benn, the new 
Secretary of State for India, in a statement to the House of 
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Commons in July, 1929, made it dear that the new Labour 
Government in England undertook the full responsibility of the 
Meerut trial.” 

In answer to an appeal of the Indian Trade Union Cong¬ 
ress, Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the General Council of the 
British Trade Union Congress, wrote on October 1, 1929, “the 
trial should be expedited as quickly as possible. The offence with 
which the accused arc charged is a political olTcncc and one 
which in the opinion of tivc General Council docs not directly 
affect the Indian trade union movement as such."” 

When the question was raised again at the Annual Confer¬ 
ence of the Labour Party at Brighton in October, 1929, Dr. 
Drummond Shicls, speaking on belialf of Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn 
said: 

All the Meerut prisoners, with one exception, were 
arrested in March last, before the Labour Government 
came into oflice, although wc accept full responsibility 
for their present position. The main charge made against 
us this afternoon, and also in various publications is 
that these Meerut prisoners arc there because they arc 
Labour Leaders or Trade Union Leaders. That is not 
the ease! They are charged, not with being agitators, 
nor even with being Communists, but with engaging in 
a conspiracy to change the Government of India by 
physical and armed force, and with being financed by 
bodies outside of India for that purpose. ... I would 
also like to point out that this tri^ is taking place under 
the ordinary law, and not under the extra and special 
regulations which have been so often criticized by 
Labour Members in the House of Commons. Wc have 
also had complaints about the fact of bail not being 
given, about the place of the trial, and about trial by 
jury, but I would like to say that we have gone very 
carefully into all these questions, and we believe that 
the procedure which has been adopted is justified and 
is not unfair to the accused.^^ 

Tlie Meerut arrests and the long trial which followed provoked 
bitter reaction not only among the left-wing opinions of Britain, 
but indignant statements were issued by such international cele- 
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brides as tlic Archbishop of York, Mr. H. G. Wells, Professor 
Einstein, Romain Roliand, Professor Harold Laski and Mr. R. H. 
Tawncy.*” In a joint letter to Uic editor of Manchester Guardian, 
H. G. Wells, H. J. Laski, R. H. Tawney and Walter Walsh ex¬ 
pressed their indignation at the arrests and remarked that “a 
large number of persons charged were olHcials of a trade union 
which took part in a bitter strike in Bombay in 1928, and it has 
been suggested that this is merely a strike breaking prosecution.’^ 
They also criticized Uic Government’s decision to hold the trial 
at Meerut thereby depriving the accused of the privilege of a 
trial by jury-^** 

In a leading article, the Manchester Guardian of December 
9, 1929, severely attacked the Government’s policy with regard 
to die arrests and the trial of the thirty-one accused at Meerut. 
The paper noted wryly: 

Was the British Empire really so weak that it was neces¬ 
sary to indict on the charge of conspiracy a few youths 
Eillcgcd to have corresponded in invisible ink and to 
have sent each other Communist pamphlets under the 
title of hymn-books and Bibles. . . . llie charge against 
the Meerut prisoners, as set forth in the speech of the 
prosecuting counsel, was in itself an affront to the 
usages of British justice. Mr. Langford James’ prosecut¬ 
ing speech ... did not instance specific acts of sedi¬ 
tion. He relied entirely upon a general charge of con¬ 
spiracy, arguing that it is part of the thesis of Com¬ 
munism to overthrow the State by violence—^ fact 
which no Communist denies and which needs no 
proof—and that such organisations as the Third Inter¬ 
national, the Pan-Pacific Trade Union, and the league 
Against Imperialism are in fact part of the Commu¬ 
nist organisation and directed from Moscow. From this 
it is argued that anyone in anyway connected with 
Communism is party to a seditious conspiracy, whether 
or not the person charged can actually be proved to 
have ever contemplated and actions likely to lead to 
violence or intended to lead to sedition. This is a far- 
reaching contention the dangerous implications of which 
have been excellently pointed out by Mr. Wedgwood 

4 :7 
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Benn himself. If to aim at depriving the King Emperor 
of his sovereignty is in itself a crime, then all active 
republicans are criminals. . . 

The Archbishop of York wrote to the Secretary of State for 
India on December 12, questioning the efficiency and impartia¬ 
lity of British justice and expressing doubts about the wisdom 
erf the Government in launching the Meerut trial.*" Romain Rol- 
land termed these arrests and the trial a direct and savage attack 
on the part of the Government “to exterminate the movement 
of the Indian workers.”*® 

(ii) Soviet Reactions: 

The Meerut arrests naturally provoked very sharp criticism 
from Soviet Russia. On March 28, 1929, the Presidium of the 
Communist International which was meeting at Riga issued an 
anti-Bridsh proclamation in connection with the Indian masses.®® 
Moscow was evidendy furious at this sudden attack on the 
promising Communist movement in India. Russian feelings were 
reflected in an unusually violent manifesto from the Communist 
International which appeared early in April, 1929, a few weeks 
after the arrests. In the manifesto, “British imperialists” were 
branded as “the plunderers and hangmen of India” and the 
Swarajists and other bourgeois parties were assailed as “traitors 
to the Indian National Revolution.” The Legislative Assembly was 
referred to as “this Diet of a handful of corrupted plutocrats,” 
while the Simon Commission was denounced as “a gang of spies 
roving about India.” This was in line with the assumption that 
“imperialism is hurling itself with all the force of military terror 
against the toilers of India.” This “terror” was correlate with 
the hostile designs of Great Britain upon the Soviet Union, as the 
manifesto argued: 

The plans of British imperialism for the coming world 
slaughter are set by its aim to hold fast its monopoly 
in the plunder of Iiidia without having to share out its 
profits witfi oth^ imperialist* robbers. Subjugated,' ex¬ 
hausted,'Ic^ibg millions of her'soils through'Starvation, 

Ihdib must also'provide cannon-fodder for the'l^ritish 
^ar \i I: i h*::; *; ' • 
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The manifesto also attacked the Indian bourgeoisie following 
the new line of policy of the Sixth Congress that no popular front 
should be established between the proletariat, which the Corn* 
munists hoped to control, and these bourgeois elements seeking 
autonomy or even complete independence for India.^^ 

Another blast from Moscow Comintern issued on April 7, 
1929, specifically dealt with the Meerut arrests stating: 

Imperialism is hurling itself with all the force of military 
terror against the toilers of India. Their trade union 
leaders, their newspaper editors and the participants of 
open confcrcnccfs] of workers and peasants are threa* 
tened with execution or with hard labour in prisons. 
Justice must be meted in the colonial chamber of tor¬ 
ture without even the farce of a sworn jury or tlic 
staging of a trial. It is to open a now chapter in the 
bloody oppressions of the country with its 300,000,000 
people.” 

Thus the arrest of thirty-two labour leaders in connection with 
the Meerut Conspiracy Case generated wide reaction outside 
India during tlic months following the arrests. Though the inten¬ 
sity of the reactions varied in degrees they were mostly critical 
of the Government and sympathetic towards the cause of the 
accused. The whole action was generally pictured as a measure 
against the rising trade unions and other organizations of the 
workers and youths of India who were striving for the economic 
and political emancipation of the country. While the British Gov¬ 
ernment’s pdicy was criticized abroad, the left-wing within India, 
being the direct target of the Government offensive, suffered most 
and tried to readjust itself to the new situation. 

Left-wing in India: Reactions to the Arrests 

Immediately following the Meerut arrests on March 20,1929, 
as was expected, the left-wing in India reacted - very sharply. 
Several meetings were organized by the different local trade unions 
and workers’ groups in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and other 
places to protest against the arrest >of the labour, leaders. In 
Bomb'ay, the reactions were the strongest 

As stated earlier fourteen textile mills were struck in pro- 
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test on March 21 and the G.I.P. Railwaymcn’s Union organized 
a huge protest meeting and procession on March 22.^^ On April 
3, 1929, 2,000 workers of the G.I.P. Railway’s workshop con¬ 
ducted another one-day strike to voice their protest against the 
arrest of Mr. Jhabwalla, president of their union.'^'' 

In Calcutta, a large meeting called by the diflcrcnt trade 
unions of Bengal was held on March 25. Speeches were made 
by several local trade unionist leaders and a defence fund was 
set up for die aid of the accused in Meerut.”" 

In Madras, various workers’ organizations conducted a 
meeting on March 25, 1929, in which B. Shiva Rao, President 
of the Madras Labour Union and the Vice-president of the 
AUUC said that ’’the large number of arrests and die specta¬ 
cular display of police and military strength at Bombay and 
other places” were designed “to afford a suitable background for 
the enactment of Che Public Safety Bill and the Trades Disputes 
Bill.”" 

Commenting on the arrests, Krantl (Bombay), (he Marathi 
bi-weekly and the chief organ of the Bombay Workers’ and Pea¬ 
sants’ party, wrote on March 25, 1929: 

If it be the design of the Government to crush die 
Labour movement by arresting and sentencing the 
Labour leaders on any charge, it will never succeed. 

[That] The capitalistic power has snatched away the 
leaden of the workmen and peasantry docs not mean 
that the Labour class has met with a discomhcurc in its 
struggle against capitalism but it really means that new 
tacdcs are coming into play in the same struggle.”” 

The G. 1. P. Railwayman (Bombay), the G.I.P. Railwaymcn’s 
Union's paper remarked on March 23: 

We cannot too lightly set aside the new offensive that 
officialdom has launched against the organised Labour 
movement in the country. For our part we are not at 
all surprised at the latest exhibition of official high¬ 
handedness in Che sweeping arrests and raids of promi¬ 
nent Labour leaders and Labour unions throughout the 
country. Only the inevitable has happened. If anything 
this parade of “Law and Order” is but a frank recogni¬ 
tion of the growing consciousness of the hitherto neg- 
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Icctcd masses of the country as to their economic and 
political rights. The determination and courage with 
which they have grasped the watchword of modern pro¬ 
gression, namely, '‘integration**, and the doggedness and 
persistence whicli they display in the matter of collea- 
cd and organised action have, It seems, begun to shake 
the very foundations of the powcr-that-bc. Let not the 
Government for a moment harbour the idea that a 
wholesale removal of the Labour leaders will In any 
way contribute to the sabotage of the Workers’ Move¬ 
ment The working class is no more the dumb-driven 
cattle. It has roused itself to the full consciousness of its 
rights. The hglit against injustice and inequity will con¬ 
tinue unabated and with redoubled energy.^ 

Hugh Lester Hutchinson, whose arrest came about later, appeal¬ 
ed editorially in his New Spark (Bombay) to the youth of the 
country to help defend the thirty-one arrested leaders : 
Though the oHicial leaders of Indian Nationalism be 
antogonistic or indifferent to the course of the Meerut 
prisoners it is the task of the radical youths of the 
country to strenuously endeavour to achieve sufficient 
financial support for heroic fellow fighters for India's 
freedom. They must realise it is not Communism that 
is attacked but the militant mass movement which 
Imperialism fully knows, would when developed be a 
menace to itself. As such all those who stand for India’s 
liberation from the grip of Imperialism should rally to 
support financially as also by demonstrations the 
gallant SI."*® 

On June 14, 1929, Lester Hutchinson was arrested in Nagpur 
on the same charges as the other thirty-one prisoners, under 
Section 121-A of the Indian Penal Code and was taken to Meerut 
for trial. In protest against Hutchinson’s arrest the New Spark 
commented on June 16 : 

We are astounded at this unexpected move of the Gov¬ 
ernment, since we know that the activities carried on 
by Comrade Hutchinson both in the Indian Youth 
League and the Trade Union Movement were absolute¬ 
ly legal in character. He called on the workers and 
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youths of India to organise and carry to victory a united 
struggle for political and economic freedom. Since (here 
is nothing illegal about such propaganda, we arc amazed 
that Comrade Hutchinson should have been arrested by 
the Government. We hope that the Indian people will 
recognise the heroic self-sacriliciDg spirit shown by our 
brave and young Comrade, appreciate his Hcry zeal to 
fight for exploited masses and see that he gets the moral 
and financial support at die trial.^^ 

The arrest of Hutchinson, who was also the Vice-president of 
the G.I.P. Railwaymen’s Union was criticized severely by the 
Unions’ paper GJ.P. Railwayman (Bombay) which noted on 
June 19, 1929 : 

The attack on the left-wing labour movement in India 
is thus a desperate attempt made by panicky Imperia¬ 
lism to save itself from the fate which awaits it before 
the onward march of British and Indian proleta¬ 
riate. ... By this attack, British Imperialism also 
wants to prevent the alliance between the rural peasant 
and the worker in the town. British Imperialism ex¬ 
pects to crush the working class movement in this 
country before the peasantry oppressed under the 
obnoxious theory of bourgeois state-landlordism, comes 
into the political arena as the rear guard in the struggle 
against imperialism. These arc the plain facts behind 
the Meerut arrests. It is the duty of those that arc left 
behind to foil the game of imperialist exploiters whether 
they be the type of Baldwin or Ramsey MacDonald. 

As for our figliting comrade who has just gone inside 
the Meerut prison we think, he is now in better com¬ 
pany with the 31 by his side.** 

The reactions of most of the accused themselves is best reflected 
in the joint statement which eighteen of the prisoners presented 
as a part of their defence in the Meerut tried: 

It is an attempt on the part of the Imperialist British 
Government of India to strike a blow at that force 
which it recognises as the real enemy which will ulti¬ 
mately bring about its overthrow, which has already 
taken up an attitude of irreconcilable hostility towards 
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it, and has already shown a very menacing strength— 
the masses of the poor and exploited population of this 
country. It is an attempt by the Imperialist Govern* 
ment to strike a blow at its enemy, not only by re* 
moving from the field the mere 31 individuals, but 
by reading a lesson to oil who would follow the line of 
Uic mass revolutionary struggle In future, and by estab¬ 
lishing a number of convenient legal precedence, which 
will facilitate the smasliing of the workers* and pea¬ 
sants’ movement by “lawful" and “constitutional” 
means. TItis cose, iaspitc of the demands of the pro¬ 
secution, is an attack upon Ihc workers’ Trade Union 
Movement, an attack upon the peasants' movement and 
an attack upon the movement for the Independence of 
India from British Imperialism.^’ 

Developments within the Left-wing in India 

The rest of the year 1929 following (he Meerut arrests proved 
to be a very diirtcuU and critical period for the Indian left- 
wing movement. The immediate clTccls of the arrests were dis¬ 
astrous for the party and it virtually paralyzed the central organi¬ 
zation of the CPI. With most of their experienced and trained 
leaders in jail, the rc.sponsibility of leadership fell upon the 
younger members, who showed a combination of enthusiasm and 
inexperience. 

The new leaders had to face the gigantic task of salvaging 
the party or what was left of IL The last meeting of the CPI 
whicii was held in Bombay on March 17*19, 1929, had failed 
to formulate any dear policy with regard to the new Comintern 
line. The question of the status of the WPP and the organiza¬ 
tional tangle of maintaining both a legal and an illegal Com¬ 
munist apparatus remained unresolved. The period after March, 
1929, therefore, witnessed numerous confabulations between the 
Meerut prisoners, the Indian Communists outside the jail, the 
British Ck)mmunists, and the Comintern. Amidst this confused 
ideological situation, the Communists outside held discussions 
with the Meerut Communist prisoners whenever they got an 
opportunity.*^ As a result, by the end of the year 1929, a clearer 
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policy was emerging, one veering round to the Comintern line. 
Policy of the Corrmiunist International 

Throughout 1929 the Communist International continued its 
efforts to project the new line adopted at its Sixth Congress in 
1928. The Tenth Plenum of the Exceutivc Committee of the 
Communist International (ECCI) wa.s held in Moscow on July 
3-l9» 1929. By that time, Stalin had con.solidatcd his power in 
Moscow and consequently he was able to compel the Comintern 
executive to adopt a tough “ultra left" policy. Tactical agreements 
with Indian nationalists, which the Sixth Congress imd condoned, 
were to be abandoned in favour of a policy of “ruthless struggle 
against the Indian bourgeoisie.”^'* Subsequently, the CPI was in¬ 
structed to sever oU tics with the nationalist movement and to 
attack all sections of the Congress party, including the left-wing 
group led by Jawaharlal Nchru.^'* The Independence for India 
League was characterized by the Russian leaders as a “vague 
organization of intellectuals”, some of whose leaders—the refer¬ 
ence here was to Subhas Chandra Bose—were “inclined toward 
fascism.Both Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru were 
condemned for attempting “to stifle the rise of the revolutionary 
movement” and channel it toward moderate “bourgeois-refor¬ 
mism.”** 

Otto V. Kuusinen*** presented a detailed report on “the 
growth of the Indian Revolution” to the Tenth Plenum of tlic 
ECCI.'''^ In this report, Kuusinen criticized the Indian Com¬ 
munists for failing to carry out the instructions of the Sixth 
Congress concerning workers’ and peasants’ parties. Tlic exist¬ 
ence of such parties, it was said, could “obliterate the bounds of 
(he communist organization” and “drown the communist party.”'** 
In India, Kuusinen reported, Communists were expending their 
energies in building up workers’ and peasants’ parties—against 
the Comintern’s advice—with the result that their “greatest weak¬ 
ness” was the lack of a “firmly established” Communist Party. He 
also charged that the so-called Workers' and Peasants' Party had 
failed to take cognizance of the deepening agrarian crisis and 
had done almost no work among the peasantry.®* Following the 
Tenth Plenum, Communists in India were directed to disband 
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the WPP and to eschew all relations with both the Congress 
party and the Independence League.®* In line with the Com¬ 
intern's new policies, Qcmens Dutt in mid>1929 criticized the 
WPP os too weak to "fulfill the needs of the proletariat” due to 
"the mixture of semi-reformist and class-conscious elements” re¬ 
presented within it. He predicted that the multi-class parly would 
cvcnlunlly collapse and be replaced by a "more firmly based re¬ 
volutionary Communist party.”®* 

By the end of the year 1929, the Indian Communists came 
to accept the Comintern line especially with respect to the WPP. 
Under the emerging leadership of S. V. Despande and B. T. 
Ranadivc,®" the Indian Communists acknowledged that the WPP 
reflected the vacillating policy of the Indian petty bourgeoisie 
and that it was never able to clarify its ideology.*® A continued 
alliance of the workers and peasants was favoured but it was 
held that this unity could be achieved only through a revolu¬ 
tionary working class party, that is, the Communist Party. With 
all of its leaders in jail, and, with this change in the CPFs policy 
towards it, the WPP became for all practical purposes defunct 
although it was never formally disbanded. 

Split in the Indian Labour Movement 

The 1928 general strike in the Bombay cotton mills bad 
been ended when representatives of management and labour 
agreed on a resumption of work pending the results of an enquiry 
into the dispute by a Government-appointed Committee. On 
March 23, 1929, the Fawcett Committee* issued its report Soon 
thcraftcr the Joint Strike Committee and the Bombay Mill 
Owners' Association entered into negotiations to be based on the 
Committee's recommendations. The discussions, however, soon 
broke down. With the arrest of the top leaders of the WPP, 
younger, less experienced Communist trade unionists came to the 
fore. The GKU charged that union leaders were being syste¬ 
matically victimiEed by the mill owners, and largely on thb basis, 
the new leaders of the union, B. T. Ranadivc and S. V. Despande, 
broke off the negotiations and issued a call for a second general 
strike which was begun on April 26, 1929. 

The Government of Bombay appointed a Court of Enquiry 
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in July to inve^itigate the disputc.^^ This body, after a careful 
study, issued a report the following September in which ofllcials 
of the GKU were accused of failure to negotiate in good faith 
with the mill owners and of irresponsible behaviour including 
incitement to riot, intimidation of non^strikers, lightening strikes, 
and ^'invidious propaganda.*' The report concluded that the blame 
for the continued labour unrest in Bombay lay “wholly at the 
door of officials of the union [the GKUI.”*”* 

The GKU suffered a great loss and cca.scd to be an cffcc' 
tivc force as a result of, first, the arrest of its mast prominent 
leaders, and second, the consequences of the ill-considered strike 
of April, 1929.^® Moderate trade unionists had opposed the strike 
from the beginning. The workers, having recently sustained a six- 
month strike, were not prepared to undergo another struggle 
with their employers. Moreover, the mill owners, faced with a 
market recession, were in a strong position to withstand a pro¬ 
longed work stoppage.®" By mid-September the strike had col¬ 
lapsed. The strikers returned to work on September 16, 1929, 
witliout having achieved any gains. Discredited by the failure 
of the general strike and the findings of the Court of Enquiry, 
the Bombay Communist trade unionists lost the .support of a 
great many workers.®* As a result, membership in the GKU 
declined from approximately 54,000 members in December, 1928, 
to not more than 800 by the end of the next year.®® 

Although tlic Communists had sustained heavy membership 
losses in their two largest unions, the GKU and the G.T.P. Rail¬ 
wayman’s Union, they were able to dominate, with the support 
of militant nationalists within the trade union movement, the 
tenth annual session of the AITUC, which w&s held at Nagpur, 
on November 30 to December 1, 1929, under the presidentship 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

At this session the issue of internadonal affiliation came up 
again with all its fury. The radical section of the Trade Union 
Congress succeeded in affiliating the GKU to the AITUC; this 
gave them a safe majority.®* In the Subjects Committee meeting 
of the AITUC on the eve of the annual session, a split occurred 
between the moderates and the extrenusts over the proposal to 
afiUiate the AITUC with the Pan-Pacific Secretariat, the Asian 
branch of the Comintern. The resolution was moved by Mr. 
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Despandc and was passed by the majority in the house.*” The 
moderates opposed this decision and a number of delegates under 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, withdrew from the conference and decided to 
boycott the open session. The Communists attempted a recon¬ 
ciliation when in the open session, Despandc withdrew the re¬ 
solution for a/Tiliation with the Pan-Pacihe Secretariat**" How¬ 
ever, it was too late and the rift was unbridgeable. Apart from 
the question on alTiliation, the two sections disagreed on several 
other issues as well. Witli the continued support of the nationa¬ 
lists, the Communists were able to obtain the endorsement of a 
number of resolutions opposed by the moderates. Some of these 
called for a/Tiiiation with the League Against Imperialism, the 
establishment of a ‘‘Socialist Republican Government of the 
Working Qa&scs” in India, and the boycott of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour (the Whitley Commission) and the forth¬ 
coming Round Table Conference."* Another point of disagree¬ 
ment was over the sending of delegates to the International Labour 
Organization which was proposed by the moderates and opposed 
by the Communists. 

All efforts to restore unity, in the face of differences so 
deep as these, failed. Mr. N. M. Joshi had accepted appointments 
to both the Labour Commission and the Round Table Confe¬ 
rence. Interpreting the passage of the resolutions on these issues 
as a wholesale repudiation of their views and objectives, Joshi, 
Cltaman Lai, and other moderates withdrew from the AITUC.®^ 
In a statement the sccedcrs maintained that they had taken the 
decision because the proceedings of the ATTUC had revealed 
beyond doubt that the majority of its members “are determined 
to commit the Congress to a policy with which we are in com¬ 
plete dis-agreement.”'*" The moderates later formed the Indian 
Trade Union Federation with V. V. Giri as President and R. L. 
Bakhale as General Secretary.®® The new Federation’s motto was 
“legitimate trade unionism free from Moscow influence.’’^ The 
Indian Trade Union Federation was sympathetic to the British 
Trade Union Congress and later affiliated to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions.’* 

Thirty unions with a total claimed membership of approxi¬ 
mately 96,000 joined the Indian Trade Union Federation. The 
AITUC, now controlled by the nationalists and Communists, re- 
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tained twenty-one unions with an overall claimed membership of 
93,000,^’ but almost half of this number represented the alleged 
membership of tlic GKU which, as previously noted, was re¬ 
duced to less than a thousand members as a result of the failure 
of the 1929 general strike. 

Following the secession, Subhos Chandra Bose was elected 
President of the AITUC, but the Communists won a majority 
of its important ofliccs and captured the executive committee. 
S. V. Despande, secretary of the GKU, became general secretary. 
MuzafTar Ahmad, Mohammad Abdul Majid, president of the 
GKU, and D. B. Kulkarni were chosen as vice-presidents. Philip 
Spratt and Benjamin F. Bradley, on trial in Meerut, were elected 
to the executive committee.’* 

The rupture of the labour movement and the marked de¬ 
cline in Indian trade unionism which followed were clearly due 
to the extremist tactics of Communist labour leaders combined 
with the deepening economic crisis. As a result of the Commu¬ 
nists’ uncompromising stance, organized labour in India was 
divided and its strength seriously reduced. Employers took ad¬ 
vantage of labour’s disunity and disarray to impose wage cuts, 
demotions, and a general retrenchment Nationalist trade union¬ 
ists became increasingly disenchanted with their Communist 
allies within the AITUC, and in 1931 a second split occurred 
within the organization. 

While the Indian labour movement was undergoing this 
strain, the new “ultra-left” policy propounded by the Comintern 
at the Tenth Plenum of the ECCI became the subject matter 
of discussions amongst the Indian Communists after March, 1929. 
By the end of the year most of the proposals of the Tenth Plenum 
were accepted by the Indian Communists and accordingly the 
CPI developed its organizational structure in 1930. Consequently, 
the CPI’s attitude towards the Indian National Congress under¬ 
went significant changes in keeping with the new Comintern 
policy. However, before discussing this change in the CPI’s rela¬ 
tionship with the National Congress, it is worthwhile to look at 
the various developments that were taking place in the nationa¬ 
list movement as a whole during this peri^. 
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National Movement in India: Reactions to the Arrests 

In the year 1929 the Indian National Congress prepared 
fervently for a showdown with the British Government. The news 
of the Meerut arrests, carried out on March 20, 1929, produced 
surprisingly strong responses from the leaders of the National 
Congress as well as its political arm. the Swarajist Party. Largely 
on the initiative of Jawohariai Nehru, a Meerut Prisoners’ 
Defence Committee was hastily created, under the chairmanship 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 71io Committee included a number of 
prominent nationalists like M. A. Ansari, Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Satya Pal, Nirmot Chandra Chundcr, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyo, M. R. Jayakar, M. A. linnah, K. F. Nariman, G. D. 
Birla and others. Many of these leaders were moderate and con< 
servative in their political outlook. On March 23, this Committee, 
which was formally set up by the Congress Working Committee, 
“contrary to its usual practice” made a grant of Rs. 1,500 to¬ 
wards the dcfencc.^^ In addition, an appeal was made to the public 
over the signatures of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, 
Srinivasa Iyengar, M. A. Ansari, N. C. Kclkar, Dr. Moonje and 
Mr. Ancy to support the defence fund of the prisoners.^® In a 
special meeting of the All-India Congress Committee held at New 
Delhi on March 27 and attended by notable nationalist leaders 
like Gandiii, Motilal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Dr. Ansari, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Jawaharlal Nehru, discus¬ 
sions centered round the question of the wholesale arrests of 
the labour leaders. The Committee condemned the Government’s 
action and expressed the view that the action was the fore-runner 
of a stUl greater policy of repression. The Committee also de¬ 
clared that the ends of justice would have been better served if 
the trial was held in some presidential town and was assisted by 
a jury. The Meerut arrests were described as an action “aimed 
to strike a blow against the Labour movement in India.”^** 

Apart from Motilal Nehru, Srinivasa Iyengar, K. F. Nariman 
and others who took an active part in setting up the legal defence 
of the Meerut prisoners, even Mahatma Gandhi, whose apathy 
to Communism was undisguised, severely criticized the arrests. In 
an article in his weekly, Young India (Ahmedabad), he wroCer 

llie arrests of labour leaders or so-called communists 
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show that the Government is in a panicky state and is 
betraying the symptoms to which we have been used 
and which presage a period of terrorism. Evidently it 
believes in a periodical exhibition of its capacity to 
supersede all law and to discover to a trembling India 
the red claws which usually remain under cover. Of 
course the farce of a trial will be duly enacted. If the 
accused arc wise they will not run into the trap and 
assist Che force by being represented by couruel. . . . 

It seems to me that the motive behind these prosecu¬ 
tions is not to kill communism, it is to strike terror. 

Later, on his own initiative and quite unexpectedly, Gandhi 
visited the Meerut jail on October 27, 1929, and saw the Com¬ 
munist under-trials in their barracks.^** He spent almost two hours 
with the prisoners and told them: 

... in the present ease by coming here I wanted in 
my humble way to show in a practical manner that this 
prosecution is wrong and that in any event it is atrocious 
that you should be put under a heavy handicap by 
being tried in an inconvenient place like Meerut where 
you cannot get the facilities obtainable in the presi¬ 
dency towns for conducting a proper defence.’® 

Amongst the nationalist leaders, by far the most important figure 
with respect to the Meerut Xi^onspiracy Case was Jawaharlal 
Nehru. On March 21, Jawaharlal Nehru issued a statement in 
which he described the recent arrests as “primarily directed 
against the Labour movement and the Youth League.” He claim¬ 
ed that the Government wanted to “strike terror in the hearts 
of those who work for Labour or Youth movement, by thc.se 
arrests and searches.”'*^ He also sought to raise funds for the 
accused and used his international connections to secure outside 
sympathy and support. The fact that most of the defendants 
were Comhiunisls did not disturb him, for in his opinion, “the 
Mcchit Trial” was "a blow against the whole working class.”**’ 
As thd President of the AITUC,* Jawaharlal Nehru appealed to 
thb British Trade Uilioa Coitgfess on- June 22: 

In view’of Gbvfernmcnt aitetopts to break the labour 
- movem'ent’in* India and liathper trade tnion organiza¬ 
tion by repressive legislation aild- arrest all prominent 
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workers, we trust your council will help the Indian 
trade union movement to fight repression. In particular, 
wc request that you insist that accused in the Meerut 
trial arc not deprived of the rights of jury trial, which 
most of them possess in their provinces. The Govern¬ 
ment Is carrying on Meerut inquiry obviously as pro¬ 
paganda with their head publicity ofliccr personally 
supervising public arrangements in Meerut. We request 
your Council to give moral and material support for 
defence.*'® 

In another personal letter of the same date to Walter Citrine, 
Secretary of the British Trade Union Congress, Jawaharlal Nehru 
argued: 

I would like to point out that this trial cannot be 
isolated from Uic general situation and must be treated 
as one phase of the offensive which the Government 
here has started against the Labour movement. . . . 
There is a lot of shouting about communists and com¬ 
munism in India. Undoubtedly there arc some com- 
Riuoists in India, but it is equally certain that this cry 
of communism is meant to cover a multitude of sins 
of the GovernmenL Of the 31 accused in the Meerut 
cose, now 32 since Hutchinson's arrest, the majority 
knew little about communism. People connected with 
any kind of labour or peasant activity have been arrest¬ 
ed and arc being tried. Eight of those included in the 
Meerut ease arc members of the All-India Congress 
Committee. . . . The real issue is the breaking of the 
Trade Union movement in India. , . . Wc would like 
you to expose and oppose the whole policy underlying 
the recent labour legislation of the Government of India 
and the Meerut trial.*^ 

Mr. I. M. Sen Gupta, a prominent Congress leader, termed the 
Government action as a clever move designed to deter “the 
gradual consolidation of the strength of the labour movement in 
India” which was becoming a “menace to the continued ex¬ 
ploitation.by Captialist concerns, Europe^ or Indian,” He-claim¬ 
ed- that the. “Bolshevik bogey" was "cleverly raised before the 
^ndian public- for the safe passage” of the Public SafcQr and the 
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Trades Disputes Bill in the Assembly. “The ostensible object is 
to suppress Bolshevism. The real object is to crush the infant 
labour organizations.”*^ 

Pandit Govindbaliabh Pant, a conservative Congress nationa¬ 
list commented: 

Tl)c arrests have been made under the order of the 
Government of India which seem to have launched 
upon a campaign of repression and this is probably 
tlic first step they have taken in the direction. They 
seem anxious to strike terror in the country so as to 
check an advance. . . . The peasants and workers Itnvc 
their numerous grievances and only a few among them 
get a living wage and so long as they ere kept in a 
deplorable condition no artificial restraint on those who 
want to organise them can mitigate the deep seated 
discontent prevailing among these classes. . . . There 
was absolutely no occasions for this display of might 
on the part of the Government.*'* 

Condemning the arrests, Mr. Bcpln Chandra Pal told a public 
meeting in Calcutta that the Government's action was “nothing 
but an application of the policy of General Dyer to the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal law in tliis country.”*^ 

Dr. Saif-ud-din Kitchicw, a noted Congress leader, while 
addressing a public meeting in Amritsar referred to the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case and said, “it had become a national affair in 
as much as it was intended to aim a blow at the organizations 
of peasants and workers.”**' 

Speaking about the Meerut arrests, Subhas Chandra Bose 
in a public statement requested the Indian Legislative Assembly 
to throw out the Public Safety Bill and Trades Disputes Bill as 
a fitting reply to the action of the Government. He called upon 
the young men of India to enlist themscives as active workers 
of the labour movement and to take the place of those arrested. 
He also urged all the labour organizations to compose their 
differences and make a bid for united action, and appealed to 
the public for funds for the trial of the arrested men.** 

Similar statements condemning the arrests were also made 
by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr. M. A. Ansari and other 
notable Congress leaders all over the country.*® The fact that 
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eight of the accused in the Meerut Conspiracy Case were per¬ 
sons holding important offices in the Indian National Congress 
undoubtedly contributed to the solicitude of the leaders of that 
organization for the welfare of the Meerut prisoners. 

Nationalist Press Reactions 

Not only the Congress and nationalist leaders of the country^ 
but also nationalist press of India accorded an extremely sym¬ 
pathetic attention to the Meerut prisoners. Throughout die 
country, newspapers of different shades of opinion almost un¬ 
animously condemned the arrests and expressed their sympathies 
with the accused. A sample of views and comments on the Meerut 
arrests as reported in the various leading Indian newspapers of 
the time arc given below. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) of March 21, 1929, 
reported: 

While there Is a Public Safely Bill in the Assembly, 
public safety in India was seriously threatened yesterday 
by arrests and searches made on an all-India scale. . . , 
From far and near persons of all sorts and conditions 
arc being gathered together at Meerut to stand their 
trial for having conspired to wage war against the 
King. . . . Among them are trade unionists well known 
for their anti-communist attitude and views, pseudo¬ 
communists and M.L.C’s. . . . The trial will take 
place not at Bombay or Calcutta or any other central 
place, but at a provincial town where the defence will 
be seriously handicapped. Most of the accused persons 
are men of small means who will find it next to im¬ 
possible to meet the heavy expenses of a proper de¬ 
fence in that town far away from their homes. There 
is also no fear of a jury trial. . . . Will not the action 
taken facilitate the passing of the Public Safety Bill and 
the Trade Disputes Bill in the Assembly? What would 
be 8 greater evidence of the danger that threatens India 
than the big swoop that has been made for communists 
in all parts of India? And what an impression will be 
produced on the world beyond India? Will not the 
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world think that the communists have all but con¬ 
quered India?®® 

The noted Bengali daily Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) com¬ 
mented on March 22: 

We do not deny the fact that there is in India a sprink¬ 
ling of foreign as well os Indian communists. A few of 
these are to be found in every civilized state tlirough- 
out the world. It is their habit to openly preach their 
creed and tlic method adopted by them in furtiicrancc 
of tliis object is also direct. Perhaps of genuine com¬ 
munists there are a few in India; but we have never 
heard of the success of their propaganda work. The poli¬ 
tical movement of India—nay the Congress movement 
has always declared itself as an enemy of communism. 

So too the Labour movement directed by the Trade 
Union Congress. The authorities are determined to 
crush us by a repressive measure in pursuance of their 
policy of repression. If in these circumstances, justice 
and fair play arc pleaded, they arc certain to be re¬ 
fused and ignored os the helpless cry of the weak.®' 

The Viswamitra (Calcutta) editorialized on March 22: 

Like cholera, plague and small-pox there are also sea¬ 
sons when there takes place an epidcmicc of arrests. 

This time the epidemic has spread all over India. Tlic 
police have not, during the course of their search, found 
any revolvers or pistols. With the growth of national 
awakening in the country, repression is bound to incre¬ 
ase. Imperialists have taken fright at the growing organi¬ 
sation of labour. The spread of commnuism is being in¬ 
terpreted as being dangerous for the country. It appears 
from all this that Lord Irwin’s regime is going to be 
made as memorable as that of Lord Reading.®^ 

The Forward ((Dalcutta) of March 24 stated: 

Mr. R. A. Horton, officer on special duty under the 
Director of Intelligence Bureau, Government of India, 
has been pieced to inform the world that the League 
against Imperialism is ah organisation controlled by 
and subject to the Communist International of RusstaL 
What the gentleman of the Intelligence Bureau does 
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not appear at all to have realised is that it is perfectly 
possible for an organisation as well as for an individual 
to be against imperialist exploitation without being any¬ 
where near Communism. But possibly the whole thing 
is a case of deliberate misrepresentation and not of 
ignorance.®^ 

Commenting on the arrests The Tribune (Lahore) of March 23 

1929, noted: 

In the wholesale arrests and house scorclics made by 
the Police on Wednesday we have the first definite and 
incontestable proof of the beginning of the resolute 
government ... No manner of doubt, therefore, can 
exist os to these arrests being part of a deliberate and 
determined attempt to suppress the movement with 
whicli the 31 arrested persons are alleged to be con¬ 
nected. And this is exactly what a "resolute govern¬ 
ment'' means. ... In the present case it [the arrest] 
is deliberately provoked by men in authority for poli¬ 
tical reasons, and it is bound to do incalculable injury 
to its authors. Let not the Government delude itself into 
thinking that the forcible suppression of tlic labour 
and youth movements will end the trouble. It will really 
be the beginning of the end of its own irresponsible 
authority. The Simon Commission may make what re¬ 
ports it likes. The world will know what to diink of a 
form of Government under which peaceful political or 
economic movements can be suppressed by force.*” 

Referring to the arrests of Communist leaders, the weekly paper 

Gujarati (Bombay) of March 24, 1929, remarked: 

The authorities have taken a short cut for putting down 
the fire of economic discontent prevailing in the country 
by resorting to the provisions of the law. . . . The 
main object of the arrests made by Government appears 
to be this that they want to frighten the people by 
enforcing the law and cow them down by means of 
severe punishments. As if by this means the fire of eco¬ 
nomic and political discontent smouldering in the hearts 
of the people would be pacified and the aspiration for 
independence become slackened 1®® ■ . 
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The Indian States Journal (Bombay) of March 23 reported: 

On Wednesday a concerted move was made by the 
Government to sweep into the Meerut net all the Com¬ 
munists all over India. The action is by no means sur¬ 
prising. For months past short-sighted capitalists in 
their despair have been screaming against the 
‘*Rcds.'* ... It is idle to speculate as to the fate that 
is in store for the arrested men. But the present action 
is symptomatic of the temper of the Government who 
arc eager for “strong government.” . . . We cannot 
but regard the present move of Government in this 
country as part of some predetermined Tory manoeuvre 
to influence the General Elections in England. . . . 

We may assure the Government that the locking up 
of Communists will not spell peace for bloated mega¬ 
lomaniacs like some of our mlllowners or save the 
Vested Interests from the Red Ruin which stares them 
in the face as a result of their own ineptitude and utter 
bankruptcy of talent However that may be, Govern¬ 
ment have, by their prc.scnt action, aggravated public 
discontent without doing any good either to thcm-sclvcs 
or to the Vested Interests which they have so valiantly 
espoused and made their own."" 

The Servant of India (Poona) remarked on March 28: 

The rounding up of Labour leaders, only some of 
whom, wo believe, profess Communistic opinions, will 
have, we arc afraid [a] serious reaction on Indian 
public opinion in general. ... It is very unfortunate 
that the prosecution should have been started at this 
juncture without an opportunity being taken to clear 
the Government of the suspicion that they would made 
the holding of Communistic opinions punishable 
per se.^ 

Gujarati Mitra and Gujarati Darpan (Suiat) of March 24 noted: 
The arrest of about thirty-one communists all over India 
is ostensibly due to the keen desire of the Government 
of India to root out communism from the Indian 
soil. ... We hope that the accused persons will be 
given all the facilities of defending themselves against 
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this grave charge. We cannot imagine why Meerut has 
been selected as a place of trial for these men. The 
Government explanation that it is a central place and 
a centre of communist activities is absolutely unconvinc¬ 
ing. . . . The ulterior object of these arrests is to nip 
In the bud U)c Indian Labour movement. Most of die 
accused have been devoting their energies to o^anizc 
Labour Unions throughout India. Many of them have 
led men to long strikes. Their activities were most un¬ 
pleasant to Government. So an impatient Government 
might have thought of putting an end to their activi¬ 
ties by rounding them up throughout the country. But 
wc firmly hold that Trade Unionism . . . is not yet so 
bankrupt of prudent leadership as to die out with such 
a small blow against it as the arrest of a first batch of 
leaders.®'’ 

Referring to the various public meetings held in different parts 

of the country to protest against the Meerut arrests, the Sanj 

Vartaman (Bombay) of March 27 remarked: 

Wc do not at all wont to discuss the merits or demerits 
of the Meerut ease, but feelings of great anxiety have 
burst forth among the general public of this country as 
regards the repressive policy of Government lying be¬ 
hind the present arrests. If, at a time when the fight 
for Swaraj is being carried on vigorously in the country, 
Government have become ready to carry on their policy 
of repression, the temper of the people will not be toned 
down thereby. In this manner a disturbed condition has 
arisen in the country.®® 

The Marathi weekly Rastra Veer (Belgaum) of March 26 com¬ 
menting on the arrests of the labour leaders, wrote: 

If it be the secret object of the Government to sup¬ 
press even constitutional political agitation along with 
the communist agitation, none will sympathize with the 
Government and people wQi, on the other hand, be 
inclined to carry on vigorously the present political 
agitation. The Viceroy’s refusal to allow the adjourn¬ 
ment motion in connection witli the arrests to be moved 
in the Assembly has increased the discontent among 
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the people. . . . There is suiRcient room to believe 
that the present campaign constitutes indirectly an atack 
on the workers’ and peasants’ movement, and this will 
lead to serious discontent among the workers. The Gov¬ 
ernment should bear in mind tlic prudent consideration 
titat if it adopts a policy having an adverse cfTcct on 
the workers’ organizations, the workers will willingly 
accept the leadership of the Communists. The .same is 
the ease with the peasants. Again if anybody is giving 
the Government the wrong advice that the youths aspir¬ 
ing for independence or Swarajya must be smashed along 
with tlic Communists, then the Government will in pur¬ 
suing that policy come to gricf.’‘‘® 

An Urdu paper, the Muslim weekly, lUehad (Bombay) of March 
24 wrote: 

The immediate question before the labourers Is that 
they should elect tlieir leaders since those lenders who 
have been arrested, will be locked up in the jail after 
a fraudulant judicial prosecution, and to expect that 
they will get justice or a discharge from the Meerut 
court, is a mistaken idea and a broken hope. The judi¬ 
cial tamasha will last for a few days and the decision 
will be the same ns has already been decided upon in 
the sanctuary of politics. We hope that the labourers 
who arc to be found in lakhs, will, after sinking tltcir 
mutual differences, present a united front We cannot 
say whctlicr the leaders, who have been arrested, arc 
guilty or not under section 121. But the principle 
underlying the Government policy, is certainly condem- 
nable, because it aims at disorganising the organisation 
and power of the labourers. ... To attack the leaders 
of all the Labour parties of India at one and the same 
time, is a direct attack on the Labour movement, . . . 
Communism is of great assistance to the aims of the 
Indian National Congress, because its chief merit is 
that it is above all religious differences, a thing which 
is surely needed by the country just at this juncture. 
Although the Congress cannot become a Communist 
Congress yet it cannot overlook the help it has so far 
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received or will receive in the future from the Com¬ 
munist movement. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
Congress to help the labourers and to see that they arc 
not disorganised. Any weakness on the part of the 
labourers would mean the weakening of the Congress 
itself. Communatusm can be uprooted from India only 
with the help of Communism and the success of the 
Congress depends on the total disappearance of com- 
munalism from the soil of India. It Is in this way that 
Communism is paving the way for Swaraj, and this is 
its sin in the eyes of Government 
The fact that Meerut was chosen as the venue for the trial of the 
arrested leaders also drew severe criticism from the press. The 
Indian National Herald (Bombay) of March 26, commenting 
on this aspect wrote: 

The efforts to put down the rising labour movement in 
this country by arresting almost all the noted leaders 
and herding them together in Meerut in these hot days 
has aroused much discontent in the country. . . . 
Heaven only knows why, of all places, Meerut is chosen 
for this spectacular trial, unles.s, as someone has sug¬ 
gested, it is with a view to deprive the Labour leaders 
of the help of a jury and also to give them the bcnclit 
of tlic Allahabad High Court. After the last Commu¬ 
nist trial [at Kanpur], in which both Messrs. Shaukat 
Usmani and Dangc got four years each. Pundit K. 
Malaviya said that everything was possible in the 
Allahabad High Court, and evidently the Government 
of India feel quite safe in taking the ease there after 
succeeding with the last ease which left a very bad odour 
behind it.*®* 

The same issue was taken up by almost all the leading newspapers- 
of the country. As the Gujrati weekly Praja Bandhu (Ahmedabad)- 
of March 31 noted: 

By selecting Meerut as the venue of trial Government 
have indirectly imposed great hardships and inconveni¬ 
ences upon the accused. A majority of these accused 
persons hail from Provincial capitals like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Allahabad and hence they find Meerut to 
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be a too distant and unsuitable place for their trial. 
Moreover, by engaging a leading English barrister of 
the Calcutta Bar for the prosecution of the case Govern* 
ment themselves have indirectly admitted the gravity of 
Che ease. In fact Mr. Crerar, the Home Member of the 
Government of India, declared in the Assembly that 
arrested Labour leaders have been accused of the grie¬ 
vous offence of conspiring against the King-Emperor 
to deprive him of his sovereignty over India and arc to 
be tried under section 121-A of the Indian Penal Code. 

In view of this, Government ought to have selected 
one of the Provincial capitals like Bombay, Calcutta 
or Allahabad where the accused can easily procure sulli- 
cient and suitable legal advice and help for their defence 
against such a serious charge.*^^ 

The arrest of the thirty-one labour leaders thus created a tense 
atmosphere in the nation. The nationalist leaders, the nationalist 
press, and others some of whom had previously been quite criti¬ 
cal of Communism, all almost unanimously condemned the arr¬ 
ests and sympathized witli the accused. 

Although the nationalist leaders and the nationalist press 
reacted sharply to the Government measures against die left-wing 
leaders of India, the reaction did not lost very long. After the 
immediate burst of sympathy for the arrested leaders and bitter 
criticism of the Government’s action following the arrests, there 
was a definite decline in the nationalist leaders' interest in the 
Meerut prisoners. The Congress party’s pre-occupation with the 
rapid development of events in the nationalist front, its prepara- 
don for the Lahore Congress and the impending civil disobedi¬ 
ence movement, soon overshadowed the Meerut arrest incident. 
The nadonalisc press made less frequent comments on the Meerut 
prisoners after April, 1929, and almost no mention of the arrested 
labour leaders was made by any prominent Indian nadonalist 
leader after that date.**” Aldtough several public meetings were 
convened by the Congress party and the various youth organiza¬ 
tions during the later part of the year, in which prominent 
leaders like JawaharlaJ Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Srintvas 
Iyengar and others presided and spoke, they made no further 
mention of the Meerut arrests.**^^ Even the funds of the Meerut 
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Prisoners' Defence Committee which was established by the 
Congress leaders following the arrests, soon became depleted as 
no real contributions were made by the naUonalist leaders. 
Muzaffar Ahmad described this lack of support on the part of 
the Congress leaders in the following words: 

The Congress set up a Meerut Defence Committee with 
Pandit MoUlal Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru os its Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary respectively. . . . However, we did 
not hear of anyone except Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Doctor Ansari making any contribution to the Defence 
Fund. Though many of the big Congress leaders had 
promised to make handsome contributions, the pro¬ 
mises were not kept. . . . Even before the comple¬ 
tion of the preliminary inquiry at the Magistrate’s 
Court, . . . the Defence Committee had lost all signs 
of vitality. . . . When we were about to be committed 
to the Sessions, Pandit [Jawaharlal] Nehru informed us 
(not this time in a personal capacity but on behalf of 
the Congress) that in view of the impending Civil 
Disobedience Movement, the Congress could no longer 
look after our Casc.^” 

One of the chief reasons for this decline in the nationalist leaders' 
interest in the Meerut prisoners and the Meerut trial was their 
pre-occupation with the forthcoming confrontation with the 
British Government. The year 1929 saw a crucial and important 
phase in India’s nationalist struggle for independence. At its 
Calcutta session in December, 1928, the Congress party had 
given the Government of India the ultimatum that cither Domi¬ 
nion Status was to be granted in one year or the Party would 
return to the demand for complete independence to be followed 
by a campaign of non-violent non-cooperation. Throu^out 1929, 
preparations were made for launching a civil disobedience move¬ 
ment against the Government. In July the Congress Working 
Committee resolved to advise the Party members to resign their 
seats in the legislatures should the swaraj movement be launch- 
cd.*'^ In September the presidency of the Congress passed from 
Motilal Nehuru to his son Jawaharlal.'®® 

In an attempt to strengthen the position of the moderates 
within the Congress Party and to forestall the threatened civil 
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disobedience campaign, the Viceroy Lord Irwin, on October 31, 
1929, one month before the Congress was to convene at Lahore, 
declared that it was the opinion of the British Government “that 
the natural issue of India’s consilutional progress” was the attain¬ 
ment of Dominion Status. The Viceroy also announced the con¬ 
vening of a Round Table Conference at which British and Indian 
representatives would confer on India’s constitutional advancc- 
menL**** This was also an attempt to conciliate Indian opinion, 
which had earlier reacted sharply against the absence of any 
Indian member on the Simon Commission.*” It wxs the first 
time that the British Government had conceded to Indians the 
right to share in the shaping of their own constitution. 

In response to the Viccroy’.s statement, leaders of the Con¬ 
gress Party and several other political parties conferred at Delhi 
on November 1 and 2 and issued a manifesto accepting the in¬ 
vitation to participate in the Round Table Conference provided 
certain conditions were met. One of these conditions stipulated 
that discussions at the Conference must be on the basis of full 
Dominion Status and that immediate changes must he made in 
the conduct of the Government of India to approximate such 
status.**^ However, during a British PoHiamentary debate on 
India in November, Irwin's pledge was seriously undermined and 
severely criticized by the Conservatives, and the Labour Prime 
Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, made no effort to reassure Indian 
political opinion.**’ When on November II, 1929, the British 
Prime Minister a.ssurcd the House of Commons that the Vice¬ 
roy’s declaration did not imply any change in Government policy, 
the hopes of the Indian nationalist leaders were badly shattered. 
Following this disclosure the Congress Party withdrew Ita sup¬ 
port of the Delhi manifesto. 

The feeling of distrust hardened in India. At a special All- 
Party Conference in Allahabad on November 16, 1929, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru along with Subhas Bose, criticized the assembled 
leaders for being taken in by an “empty statement”, and both 
resigned from the Congress Working CommiUce.**' In late 
December Jawaharlal Nehru presided over an emotionally- 
charged Lahore Congress session. The delegates were in no 
mood for showing any conciliatory gestures. A few days earlier 
an attempt had been made to assassinate Lord Irwin. A resolu- 
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tion introduced by Gandhi deploring the incident and congratu¬ 
lating the Viceroy and Lady Irwin on their escape was almost 
defeated. On a division vote, it passed by the narrow margin of 
904 to 823.“" 

In .sharp contrast to the Calcutta Congress session of 1928, 
tile Communist and trade union leaders of India played a very 
insigiiincaut role in the Lahore session, and socialist ideas were 
strongly proclaimed by the radical faction of the Congress party 
under the icudership of Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Bose and 
others. In a moving presidential address Jawaharlal Nehru 
claimed: 

1 mu.st frankly confc.ss that I am a Socialist aud a 
republican and am no believer in kings and princes or 
in the order which produces the modern kings of in¬ 
dustry, who have greater power and whose methods axe 
as predatory as those of old.”" 

He acknowledged that the Congress could not adopt a full socia¬ 
list programme immediately. But “India will have to go that 
way ... if she seeks to end her poverty.” Speaking as a cham¬ 
pion of the peasants and urban workers he called for basic eco¬ 
nomic and social change. Taking issue with Gandhi he criticized 
the theory of trusteeship (of wealth) and paternalism as “equally 
barren. . . . The sole trusteeship that can be fair is the trustee¬ 
ship of the nation. . . He also differed with Gandhi on the 
question of violence. 

The great majority of us, I take U, judge the is.sue not 
on moral but on practical grounds, and if we reject the 
way of violence, it is because it promises no substan¬ 
tive results. But if the Congress . . . comes to the 
conclusion that methods of violence will rid us of 
slavery, then I have no doubt that it will adopt them. 
Violence is bad, but slavery is worse.*” 

When the one year ultimatum expired at midni^t on December 
21, 1929, the Congress passed a resolution interpreting its goals of 
swara} as complete independence. The Congress also announced 
its intention to prepare for civil disobedience and an immediate 
boycott of the Central and Provincial Legislature. At the Madras 
Congress in 1927, independence had been declared as a distant 
goal; at the Lahore session it became an immediate objective. 
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On January 26, 1930, Indian nationalists celebrated their 
first Independence Day by the reading of the Lahore indepen- 
dcnce resolution and the hoisting of the national flag in public 
gatherings throughout India.**'' Tlic event marked the beginning 
of a momentous year for the Indian nutioiiulLst movement. 
Oandhi began his campaign by initiating the salt march and break¬ 
ing the salt Jaw on April 6, 1930, and the countrywide res|xm.sc 
was stupendous. Througliout the land, Indians courted arrest by 
emulating his deed. Alarmed, the Government arrested Clandhi 
and attempted to suppress tlic movement, but it was ton late. 
Gandhi’s arrest precipitated widespread defiance of civil autho¬ 
rity. Within a short time the nationalist movement wa.s' broadened. 
Tliousands of Indians, including peasants and women, participat¬ 
ed for the first time in the independence struggle.**" 

The civil disobedience movement, once it was underway, 
did not long remain nonviolent. But this time, unlike 1922, 
Gandlii did not call of! the campaign on this account. Soon terro¬ 
rists and nationalist-revolutionary activities revived in Bengal and 
other places. As a result, a wave of terrorism, which was to last 
until 1934, spread throughout Bengal and the provinces of the 
U.P. and the Punjab as wcll.*“" Faced with a challenge of un¬ 
precedented magnitude, the Government of India wa.s compelled 
to make large-scale arrests. It has been estimated that by the 
summer of 1930, 60,000 Congressmen, including many of the 
party leaders, were in prison.*‘* Despite the absence of Congress 
leaders, however, the civil disobedience campaign continued on 
its own momentum for the rest of the year. 

Communist Party of India and the Indian National Congress 

During the course of the year 1929 there were increasing 
indications of the revolutionary potential in the Indian national; 
movement. Socialist ideas, disseminated by Jawaharlat Nehru and 
other left-wing leaders, had become fashionable among Indian 
educated elite; the workers in the trade union movement were 
falling more and more under tlie dominion of Communist and 
piscudo-Communist leaders ; and mounting unrest throughout the 
country resulted in sporadic outbursts of terrorism. The year was 
climaxed by the declaration at the annual Congress session in 
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Lahore of the goal of complete independence. The anti-Govern- 
ment campaign, when it was launched the following April, met 
with an enthusiastic response by an aroused Indian public. Indian 
Communists, however, were unable to take advantage of the up> 
surge of nationalist, anti-colonial sentiment that was unleashed 
by Mahatma Gandhi. Instead, they turned against and attacked 
the nationalist movement and the nationalist leaders, following 
the policy directives of the Comintern, 

The League Against Imperialism which by the middle of 
1929 was completely under the control of the Communist Inter- 
national also started following the same line of policy vis-a-vis 
the Indian National Congress. At the second session of the League, 
held in Frankfurt in July, 1929, a resolution was passed criticiz¬ 
ing Gandhi and his supporters for compromising with the British 
and for allegedly suppressing the revolutionary urge of Indian 
workers. Later in the year the clash came into the open.^^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru in November, 1929, signed the *'Dclhi 
Manifesto”, a Gandhi-inspired compromise to render civil dis¬ 
obedience unnecessary if Dominion Status were granted imme¬ 
diately. As head of the International Secretariat of the League 
Against Imperialism, Virendranath Chattopadhyaya wrote to 
Nehru from Berlin on December 4, 1929, accusing him of a 
“betrayal of the Indian masses" in signing the Delhi Manifesto.'** 
A similar criticism of Nehru was made by Reginald Bridgeman, 
Secretary of the British branch of the League Against Imperia¬ 
lism. Nehru was incensed. His relationship with the League be¬ 
came progressively more strained and he was eventually expelled 
from it. As President of the Indian National Congress he directed 
tlic following April that his party sever all connections with the 
League Against Imperialism.'*^ 

Rather than welcoming the civil disobedience movement in 
1930. the Comintern dismissed it as merely an “oppositional 
manoeuvre" forced on a reluctant Congress by the "pressure of 
the masses."'** At the end of the year a document was published 
in International Press Correspondence entitled a “Draft Platform 
of Action of the C.P. of India", which called for the denuncia¬ 
tion not only of Gandhi but of “left nationalist reformists" such 
as Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose, who were now 
considered to be “the most harmful and dangerous obstacles to 
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victory of the Indian revolution** and whose exposure was held to 
be “the primary task” of the CPI. Indian Communists were direct¬ 
ed to work independently of the Congress party for the “violent 
overthrow of British rule” and “the establishment of a Soviet 
Government ... on Indian Federal Workers’ and Peasants* 
Soviet Republic.**’-*' The draft platform became llie subject of 
heated discussion within the CPI. Altliougli it gave pause to 
many, it was eventually adopted by the party as the basis of iLs 
programme.'■■’T This programme, more than any attack by the 
British Government, led to the political Isolation of the Com¬ 
munists in India. 

The revolutionary potential inherent in the political atmos¬ 
phere of India during 1929 was not utilized by the Indian Com¬ 
munists. Sympathetic to Communists, if not to Communism, in¬ 
creasingly vigorous, and radiating an atmosphere hospitable to 
radicalism, the nationalist movement in 1929-1931 would .seem 
to have been an ideal held for the Communists to work in India. 
However, by the end of the year 1929, tlic Comintern policy was 
unequivocally ultra-leftist and anti-natlonalistic. Moscow took no 
account of the actual situation in India; instead its instructions 
forced the Indian Communists to turn their backs on tlic fertile 
field of Indian nationalism and to isolate themselves from the 
wcllspring of Indian political life. The new Draft Platform of 
Action accepted by the CPI laid down a policy most likely to 
arouse the hostility of all politically active elements in Indian 
society. It was aimed at the very strata from whicli the Indian 
Communists had been recruited, and from which they had receiv¬ 
ed sympathetic hearings. The Draft Platform was a “bill of 
divorcement from the main nadonalist movement.’**”'* 

Thus the initial advantage that the Communists had secured 
in the labour movement in India during 1928 and early 1929 
soon disappeared. After a short period of dynamic growth of 
Communism in different sections of Indian politics, Communist 
strength declined precipitously. This failure can be attributed to 
three major causes: 

First, the Government measures to crush Communism in 
India succeeded, at least in thb short run. The Meerut arrests 
almost, overnight left the whole left-wing movement of India 
ieadcrless. Second, the new leadership of the Indian Communists 
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was too inexperienced and made mistakes in the trade union 
field. Third, the “ultra-left” policy prescribed by the Tenth Plenum 
of the E.C.C.I. meant that Indian Communists, instead of ex¬ 
ploiting the prevailing anti-imperialist and anti-Government at¬ 
mosphere in India and co-operating with the sympathetic left- 
wing of the Indian National Congress, attacked them and became 
politically isolated. 



CHAPTER IV 


Government Actions 
following the Meerut Arrests 


AS discussed before in Chapter Two, the Government 
of India’s growing concern with the development of 
left-wing activities in the country during 1928-29 was 
responsible for a series of measures undertaken to curb 
and crush the Communist movement in India, leading 
up to the arrest of thirty-one principal active leaders of 
the movement on March 20, 1929, in connection with 
the Meerut Conspiracy Case. However, the launching 
of the Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case did not end 
the efforts of the officials to proceed with other mea¬ 
sures which they had already envisaged with a view to 
arresting the growth of Communism in India. Some of 
the notable Government measures undertaken during 
March, 1929 to December, 1929, in this connection, 
will be discussed in the following pages. 

Fawcett Committee Report 

As noted in Chapter Two above, following the large 
number of mill strikes in Bombay in 1928, a Riot 
Enquiry Committee under the chairmanship of Charles 
Fawcett was appointed in October, 1928, to consider 
the introduedon of the Standardisation Scheme. Three 
days after the arrest of the thirty-one labour leaders on 
March 20, 1929, the Fawcett Committee published its 
official report on March 23, 1929. In this report the 
Committee recommended: 

... We regard the proposals of the Mill- 
owners* Association (a) for Standardisation 
of wages, duties and numbers of operatives in 
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a mill . . . and (b) for Standing Orders for the 
operatives about the conditions, of. their employ* 
ment, as being in the main fair and reasonable. 

On the other hand we consider that, while there is 
juslihcation for the Associations* proposal to make a 
cut of 71 per cent, in weavers' wages, . . . there arc 
reasonable objections to be urged against its adoption 
in tile present circumstances, and we recommend that it 
sliouid be dropped by the Association, provided the 
Labour leaders undertake to co-operate in working the 
Standardisation Scheme.* 

The Committee in its report further recommended that “the 
Government should take drastic action against the activities of 
the Communists in Bombay'*, and also raised the question whether 
the Trade Union Act should not be so amended as “to exclude 
communists from management in registered trade unions.**^ 

On the whole, the findings of the Fawcett Committee were 
definitely unfavourable to the interests of the trade unionist move¬ 
ment of the period. 

Some of the leading moderate nationalist papers termed the 
Fawcett Committee Report as “fair” and “justifiable”. The Indian 
National Herald (Bombay) considered that the Committee "have 
done their work in a spirit of justice and with a clear desire 
within the lights to hold the scales even between owners and the 
workers.*** The Bombay Chronicle of March 25 remarked that 
The report of the Fawcett Strike Enquiry Committee 
makes, on the whole, a fair recognition of the claims of 
industrial workers engaged in the city's principal in¬ 
dustry. Though the Seventeen Demands of the workers 
arc not conceded equally, the balance of the Com¬ 
mittee’s findings is distincUy on the side of the workers.** 
However, the more radical section of the nationalist press was 
bitterly critical of the report Thus the Indian States Journal 
(Bombay) of April 6 wrote; 

We can hardly congratulate the Fawcett Committee on 
their report Their recommendations have erred sadly 
by being one-sided almost from start to finish. ... If 
Committee have been acting as counsel for the Mill 
< representatives they could not have done better. . . i 
i : 9 
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The whole thing seems to be a farrago of nonsense and 
we arc constrained to think that the Committee could 
not have made a worse exhibition of its ignorance of 
human psychology or strong class prejudice.^ 

The Kranii (Bombay) of March 31, commenting on the report 
noted: 

On Saturday the 23rd of March 1929 ended the period 
of truce as the Report of the Fawcett Committee was 
out on that day. . . . The reasons set forth by the 
Committee in justihcaiion of the cut in the wages in 
the weaving departments arc quite unconvincing to 
labour. The system of calculation given in the new pro¬ 
ject is very intricate. In this calculation the owners will 
surely try to deceive the labourers. The demand that 
no labourer should receive anything less than thirty 
rupees has been brushed aside by the Committee with 
the remark that they were not bound to consider such 
new proposals. ... On the whole we arc forced to 
say that the Report has been written with on eye to the 
capitalist interests and whatever few suggestions bene¬ 
ficial to labour it contains arc made through sheer 
necessity and taking into consideration the increasing 
strength of the labour movements.” 

I*ubUc Safety Ordinance 

The Government effort to secure the passage of the Public 
Safety Bill in the Legislative Assembly having failed in September, 
1928, the bill was referred to a Select Committee during the 
winter session of the Assembly. As reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee, the Public Safety Bill was scheduled for discussion once 
again in the Assembly on March 21, 1929. However, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly, Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, ruled on that date 
that the consideration of the bill be postponed till April 2.^ When 
Che issue was taken up on April 2, Mr. Patel suggested that the 
fundamental basis for the bill was virtually identical with that 
of the conspiracy case launched by the Government and conse¬ 
quently that it would not be possible to argue the case for the 
bill without arguing the case for the p/osecudoo and making 
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statements which were likely to prejudice the trial. The President 
accordingly advised the Government either to “postpone the bill 
pending the Meerut trial or, if they attach greater importance to 
passing this bill at this juncture, to withdraw the Meerut case 
and then proceed further with the bill.”'* 

On April 4, Mr. Crerar delivered the Government’s re¬ 
sponse to the President’s earlier ruling by declaring tliat Uic 
Government refused to accept either of the alternative sugges¬ 
tions put before them by the President, and concluded: 

The submission of Government, therefore, is that in 
accordance with the rules of the House you [President] 
.should direct the House to proceed, as soon as may be, 
with the consideration of the Public Safety Bili.*^ 

After duly considering the Government’s reply, the President of 
the Assembly rc-ailirmed his view on April 11, 1929, saying that 
he was convinced that no debate was possible on the bill during 
the pendency of the trial and any debate on it under the circum¬ 
stances would be a fraud and a farce. So he ruled that the 
further consideration of the bill under the circumstances was out 
of order.'" 

On April 12, the Viceroy Lord Irwin addressed a joint 
session of both Houses of the Indian Legislature. Referring to 
(he President’s ruling he announced his decision to issue an 
ordinance embodying the Public Safety Bill and to secure the 
amendment of the rules to prevent the President of cither House 
from interrupting normal legislative procedure." 

On April 13, 1929, the Viceroy acting under the authority 
of Section 72 of the Government of India Act which enabled 
him in ease of emergency to promulgate ordinances for the peace 
and good government of British India, issued the “Public Safety 
Ordinance, 1929“ which granted the Government the same 
powers it had sought to secure through the legislation.^^ 

The invoking of the Public Safety Ordinance was criticized 
severely by prominent Indians as well as by the nationalist press. 
Mahatma Gandhi commentiag on the ordinance wrote In his 
Cujrati weekly Navajivan (Ahmedabad) of April 21: 

By issuing the Ordinance His Excellency the Viceroy 
has showed the futility of the Councils. The institutions 
like Councils, etc., are toys in the hands of the Execu- 
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live officers with which they play tUl they like and 
destroy them when they do not give them satisfaction. 
Hence Swaraj cannot be secured by such toys.'^ 

The Basumaii (Calcutta) of April 13 noted: 

The country will hold dial the passing of the Bill by 
Ordinance is quite uncalled for, in us much as the 
situation is not such or so very grave as to nceessilule 
a drastic step like the one the Viceroy has chosen to 
take. We should have been glad if in overruling the 
President’s ruling, his Government preferred to bring 
forward a vote of censure on the President, or better 
still dissolve the Assembly and made the quastlon an 
electoral issue. That would have been a constitutional 
procedure. Ordinance has the practical cftecl of sup* 
planting the constitution.*^ 

The Amrlta Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) of April 14 wrote: 
As for the new weapon in the armoury of the Govern¬ 
ment, it is better that it has had to be obtained by them 
through the agency of the Governor-General indepen¬ 
dent of the Legislature. Constituted as the latter body 
is, it is almost sure that had the Public Safety Bill been 
proceeded with, it would have been passed with the 
help of the officials and their }o~httkum [as the master 
commands] henchmen. That would have had the effect 
of misleading the uninformed world opinion and giving 
an opportunity to the Government to parade the vote 
of the Assembly as the voice of the country.”* 

The Tribune (Lahore) commented on April 17: 

We have no hesitadon in saying that the decision 
arrived at by Lord Irwin’s Government with respect 
to the situation created by President Patel's ruling on 
the Public Safety Bill is entirely and fundamentally 
wrong. The promulgation of the Public Safety Ordin¬ 
ance involves a two-fold invasion upon the rights of the 
public. The substance of the Ordinance is open to all 
the grave objccdons to which the Public Safety Bill was 
open. Not only is it unnecessary and uncalled for, but 
it amounts to the taking away in an important class of 
cases of one of the elementary rights of accused per- 
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sons, the right of open and fair trial by an independent 
and properly constituted tribunal according to the 
ordinary forms of law. The manner in which the Ordin¬ 
ance htLs been passed is just as objectionable as its sub¬ 
stance. An Executive-made law is in its very nature a 
lawless law because the assumption by the Executive 
of the power of making laws deprives laws of their 
essential character of being the expression of what 
Rousseau culled “the general will.”*" 

The Mahraila (Poona) of April 21 remarked: 

We would not have demurred to the assumption of 
extra-ordinary powers by Government, had there been 
the slightest necessity for it As things stand, there is 
none. The powers arc required to deport British sub¬ 
jects carrying on subversive propaganda in India. At 
(he most liberal computation there arc hardly three of 
such undesirables whom Government can publicly name. 
The Viceroy spoke of “the full knowledge of much 
that can necessarily not be publicly di.scloscd” but 
obviously it was unfair to ask for special powers from 
the Assembly without taking that body into confidence. 
Just os foreigners of this description can be dealt with 
under the present powers, just as, again Indians of the 
some type can be disposed of under the present law, so 
it was not impossible for Government to have done with 
British subjects by methods now within the control of 
Government, say by severe application of the passport 
regulations. Foreign money too could be intercepted by 
Government in more than one way, if they meant to do 
so. There was, thus, no reason at all for the special 
measures at the cost of the popular furore and even 
the constitutional forms of the ordinary administrative 
and legislative work.'^ 

Trades Disputes Act 


As noted earlier the Trades Disputes Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee in the Assembly on February 11, 1929. The 
bill slightly modified by the Committee, was taken up for consi- 
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deration in the Legislative Assembly on April 2, 1929. Once 
again a debate raged over the bill and finally after four days of 
deliberation and speeches by both the Government representa¬ 
tives and the members of the Opposition, on April 8, the whole 
bill, modified by the Select Committee, was passed by fifty- 
six votes to thirty-eight*** 

Coming so soon after the Meerut arrests, the enactment 
of the Trades Disputes Act was considered as yet another Gov¬ 
ernment attack upon the working class and the labour organiza¬ 
tions of India. TTic Railwayman (Bombay) of April 13 com¬ 
menting on the passage of the Act noted: 

The Government is trying to put down the labour 
movement by passing laws like the Trades Dispute Bill 
in order to protect itself and the capitalists. In passing 
this Bill the Government and the Capitalists seem to 
have the idea that the Bill will suppress tlie present 
labour movement which is in full swing and then being 
able to crush the labourers they will be quite at ca.se. 

But we emphatically declare it to-day that this idea of 
the Capitalists is quite false and erroneous. For the 
labour movement in this country is based on legal and 
constitutional grounds and the present Bill will have no 
effect whatsoever on it The Bill containing as it docs 
some sections unfavourable to the labour movement, 
met with the disapproval not only of the variou.s labour 
unions but of several owners also. Not only this, but 
many of the members of the Assembly also vehemently 
opposed it Even though the Government decide to pass 
the Bill into law and thus try to deprive the labourers 
of their rightful privileges nothing good will come out 
of it But on the contrary the unrest among the labou¬ 
rers in the country will increase and there is a probabi¬ 
lity of a recurrence of the atmosphere which was creat¬ 
ed at the time of the Rowlatt Act.^® 

The Kamkari (Bombay), a Marathi weekly, wrote on April 14, 
1929: 

The Trades Disputes Bill has totally deprived the 
workers of their independence. A Bill has b^n passed 
which turns the labourers into slaves from Africa or 
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cattle in the stable. Henceforward the labourers must 
not try to redress the grievances nor must they show 
by their conduct that the oppression has become in¬ 
tolerable. And if anyone tries to give vent to his feel¬ 
ings, if anyone leaves the hell in the form of the work¬ 
shop, he will be sent to prison. . . . The members of 
the Assembly are interested in the mills ; the capital 
belonging to their relatives is locked up in the industry. 

And tlicsc people will suffer loss if the labourers go 
on strike as a protest against oppression. The Public 
Safety Bill is being opposed because it is likely to de¬ 
prive a few persons of their vocation. But the Trades 
Disputes Bill will make the labourers suffer the tortures 
of hell while yet living.*® 

Some of the noted left-wing papers in condemning tlie Trade 
Disputes Act blamed the nationalist leaders as well as the Gov¬ 
ernment for the passage of the Bill. Thus Kranti (Bombay) 
commented on April 10, 1929: 

The storm raised by the President of the Legislative 
Assembly over the Public Safety Bill proved of use to 
Government and the capitalists in getting the Trade 
Disputes Bill safely passed through die Legislative 
Assembly. It docs not seem possible that the members 
of the Lc^slativc Assembly did not know that the 
provisions of the Trade Disputes Bill were more 
dangerous than those of the Public Safety Bill. But the 
friends of the capitalists in the Legislative Assembly 
hatched a plot to raise a storm over the Public Safety 
Bill which has become useless owing to the arrest of 
Messrs Spratt and Bradley and to pass a Bill which 
strengthens the position of the capitalists and strikes 
at the very root of the labour movement** 

Whitley Commission 

As announced by the Viceroy on January 28, 1929, an 
Enquiry Commission was proposed to be set up under the Chair¬ 
manship of Mr. Whitley to examine the conditions of labour in 
India. The Commission was duly selected on July 4, 1929 ;** 
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its duties were to inquire into and report on "tiic cxif^ting condi¬ 
tions of labour in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India, on the health, ctiicicncy and standard of living of 
the workers, and on the relations between employers and em¬ 
ployed, and to make recommendations.’’^’ 

The Commission started its work at Karachi on October 
15, 1929, and visited all the major Provinces and administrative 
areas except Burma, before it sailed for Englond towards the 
end of March, 1930. At almost every important center vi.sitcd 
by it, the Commission received a great amount of co-operation 
from employers and employed alike, and collected valuable evid¬ 
ence, both written and oral. The only notable difliculty experi¬ 
enced during the tour was the boycott declared against the Com¬ 
mission by the All-India Trade Union Congress during its session 
held at Nagpur at the end of November, 1929. ’Fhe subject of 
boycotting the Commission became a major issue in the Nagpur 
session of the AITUC and representatives of thirty unions, in¬ 
cluding some ex‘Officio members of the Executive Council of 
the AITUC resigned as a protest against the decision in favour 
of boycott and formed an independent organization known os 
the All-India Trade Union Federation. The Commission resumed 
its work in the later part of 1930 and submitted the complete 
report in June, 1931. The report is a precise and insightful 
study of labour conditions and industrial problems in India in 
the prc-1930 period. After an exhaustive enquiry, the Commis¬ 
sion recommended in 1931 that employers should adopt a more 
liberal policy towards "recognition” of unions,*•“ and that Gov¬ 
ernment should take the lead in the ease of their own industrial 
employees. It favoured a liberalization of the provision in the 
Trade Union Act, 1926, relating to the inclusion of "outsiders” 
in trade union executives. Further, the Commission was parti¬ 
cularly critical of the Trades Disputes Act and the prevailing 
Government approach to the settlement of industrial disputes, as 
being influenced unduly by considerations of public ordcr.*^ 

Thus while a conspiracy ease was launched to make the 
notable left-wing leaders inactive in the Indian political scene, 
the Government continued its operation against Communism in 
India in other fields as well. Aside from the significant role that 
the foreign Communist agents had played in India, the other 
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factor which has posed an immediate problem for the Govern¬ 
ment of India was the situation on the labour front. The Cora- 
muni.st accomplishnicnLs in the labour movement in general and 
the trade union movement in particular during 1927-28 were 
perilous in the o/licial point of view. Several measures were con¬ 
templated to meet the situation, the most important of which 
were the proposed Trades Disputes Bill, tlic appointment of the 
Fawcett Committee and that of the Royal Commission on Labour. 
Of these, the Trades Disputes Bill was designed in a fashion to 
restrict the outbreak of industrial strikes which were causing a 
great deal of hardship for the Government as well as for the 
private businessman of the country. The Fawcett Committee was 
an answer to the pressing crisis in the textile mills of Bombay 
Province, it was an attempt on the part of the Government to 
mediate between the mill owners and the mill workers of Bombay. 
The Royal Commission (or the Wliitcly Commission) was ap¬ 
pointed by the Parliament in response to the persistent demands 
both in England and in India for a thorough enquiry into the 
actual conditions of labour in India. Lastly, the Public Safety 
Bill was legalized as an ordinance more as a preventive measure 
against the danger of future foreign Communist agents working 
in India, than as a punitive measure. 

Meerut Conspiracy Case: Significant Features 

In Chapter Tlircc we have discussed some of the important 
events that occurred over the period following the Meerut arrests, 
from March to December, 1929. A relevant event of that period 
which was not discussed therein was the beginning of the actual 
Meerut trial. The trial was formally inaugurated in June, 1929, 
and the first phase of its enquiry was completed by December, 
1929. This initial portion of the trial proceedings which took 
place during the time span of our inquiry (upto the end of 1929) 
will be discussed in the following pages. A detailed examination 
of the entire legal proceedings in the case, which lasted for almost 
four years, however, is outside the scope of this study.*® But in 
order to appreciate the full significance of the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case as a British reaction to left-wing politics in India during 
1928-29, and to get a historical perspective of the case in the 
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context of events of that period, some of the notable features of 
the ease, as a whole, will be mentioned briefly. 

Beginning of the Trial 

The thirty-one persons arrested on March 20, 1929, at 
various parts of the country were all gathered together at Mccnit 
and were held in jail by the local police, who took a fresh re¬ 
mand at tlic expiry of every two weeks.-^ As n rc.sult of the 
numerous searches carried out by the police following the arrests, 
a large number of papers, letters, documents and books were 
seized and the prosecutors had a diflicult lime sorting out the 
incriminating documents they needed to use against the accused 
in the trial. A conspiracy trial under British Indian Legal Code 
had to be prccccded by a preliminary enquiry by a Special Magis¬ 
trate. This enquiry for the Meerut prisoners had a very delayed 
start due to the massive documents collected as a result of the 
scorches. Tlic Indian Government as well as tlic Home Office 
in London were keen on starting the enquiry without delay. Tlic 
Home Department of the Government of India sent a series of 
letters to the chief prosecutor Mr. Langford James urging him 
to begin the trial as early as possible. Mr. H. G. Haig, (lie Home 
Department Secretary, Government of India, in a letter dated 
April 29, 1929, to Mr. Langford James made the Governments 
anxiety very clear: 

We arc rather uneasy at the suggestion made in two 
recent letters from [Special Investigator] Horton that 
so much material has been recovered in the searches 
that it may be at least another two months before you 
arc ready to open die case. . . . We are dcflnitcly of 
opinion that earlier the ease can be started without 
prejudice to the result the better it is from our point of 
view, and while it might no doubt be possible to elabo¬ 
rate considerably by taking another two or three months 
so as to fit every bit of evidence discovered at the 
searches into its appropriate place. From the practical 
point of view we are disposed to think that this elabora¬ 
tion might be purchased too dearly.^ 

The Secretary of State for India was also putting pressure on 
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the Indian Government to begin the enquiry at an early date. 
In reply to the Secretary of State's telegram in this connection^ 
(he Viceroy informed him on May 7, 1929: 

Material recovered in searches was very volumnious, 
and work of examination, which must be confined to a 
limited number of people who appreciate what it means, 
take considerable time. Langford James is clear that 
start cannot be made until this material has been fully 
examined, and he knows precisely what it contains. . . . 
Already fresh evidence discovered will enable him to 
dispose with a good deal of evidence originally relied 
upon. ... We feel there is considerable force in views 
of Langford James and that we cannot interfere with 
what he regards as essential preliminary work.“ 

However, the Secretary of State was evidently getting uneasy 
with the growing criticism in England and informed the Viceroy 
on May 28: 

Sincerely trust that Langford James in now in a posL 
tion to start conspiracy ease according to programme 
on 1st proximo or very soon after. Further delay is 
likely to provoke severe criticism in Assembly (or) 
Parliament.*® 

In spite of this desire on the part of the Government to start the 
case early, the preliminary enquiry did not begin till June 12— 
almost eleven weeks after the arrests. Meanwhile numerous appli¬ 
cations for bait made on behalf of the accused, individually and 
collectively, were refused.*' One of the principal grounds ad¬ 
vanced by the prosecution for rejecting bail applications and 
accepted by the Magistrate was that the ease had been started 
by the Government of India after due care and therefore it was 
very likely that the accused were guilty.** 

The preliminary enquiry in the case commenced on June 
12, 1929, before Mr. Milner White, Special Magistrate, at the 
District Court of Meerut, After the hearing on June 13, however,, 
an adjournment of ten days was granted and the hearing was 
resumed on June 24 and continued till June 25. Meanwhile on 
June 19, 1929, the number of accused increased to thirty-two 
with the addition of Lester Hutchinson. The first four days of 
the trial (seventeen and one half hours) were totally occupied by 
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the opening address of the chief counsel for the prosecution, 
Mr. Langford James. Tills opening address was remarkable as 
the like of it is rarely heard in any court of justice. U was an 
attack on the theory of Marxism and Leninism, the policy and 
the Government of Soviet Ru.ssia, the Communi.st International 
and an attempt to show the anti-nutional character of the accused. 
Very little was said about how a “conspiracy" was afoot to 
“deprive the King of his sovereignty over British India."” 

Mr. Longford James emphasized the role of Moscow and 
the Third International in currying on Communist propaganda in 
India. Giving a detailed description of the origin, objectives, 
organization, methods, and tactics of the Third International, he 
said that a large number of people connected with the Bolshevik 
movement had “indulged in ruthless bloodshed and a reign of 
terror" at the direction of the Tliird International. And accord¬ 
ing to the “programme of this body in Moscow violence, blood¬ 
shed and civil war and a reign of terror were unavoidable."*'** 
He also described at length the creed of the Communist 
Party as propounded by Marx and Engles—the theory of class 
war and the dictatorship of the proletariat “These men advocated 
war between capitalists, or those who had a stake in the country," 
he said, “and the proletariat, or thasc who had no stake in the 
country. This was clear from t)ic origin of the word proletariat" 
On Leninism he said: 

Lenin had prescribed blood red revolution for over¬ 
throwing capitalism. He had declared it as the duty of 
all Communists everywhere to bring about nn armed 
uprising, with the aid of peasants and workers. Lenin 
had preached this doctrine both before and after the 
Russian revolution.^ 

Referring to the state of affairs in Russia under Bolshevism, he 
said: 

A large number of people, when you mention Russia, 
connect it with bloodshed, a ruthless reign of terror. 

This contains the germs of truth. Bolshevism ... I be¬ 
lieve to be a festering sore on the face of Europe, a 
• cruel and tyrannous autocracy masquerading under the 
mask of popular government.” 

In addition, the prosecution pointed out the relationship of van- 
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ous Moscow-controlled and directed front agencies such as the 
Kcd International of Labour Unions, the National Minorities 
movement and the League Against Imperialism to the further¬ 
ance of Communism in India.''^ 

Besides stressing the subversive character of the Comintern 
to (he entire non-Communist world, Chief Crown Counsel Mr. 
James also emphasized the view that the Communists in Russia 
harshly oppressed their own people," and were bent on annihi¬ 
lating the social structure of India, notably the so-called national 
bourgeoisie." 

Anticipating a defence argument to the clTcct that since 
there was technically no Indian Communist Party which was for¬ 
mally a branch of the Communist International and that there¬ 
fore Indian Communists were not officially members of the 
Comintern, the Chief Prosecutor held that it was sufficient to 
show the Indian Communists were acting '*at the behest of the 
Third International’* to warrant the conviction of the Indian 
conspirators.**” 

As to the charges against the accused themselves, Mr. James 

said: 

The activities of the accused in India consisted in faith¬ 
fully carrying out the Communist programme contained 
in Communist literature and books. Spratt had assisted 
the formation of the Workers* and Peasants' party in 
Bombay and thereafter the activities extended to other 
provinces. . . . The strikes in Bombay and Calcutta 
were instigated and carried on and prolonged by the 
accused and they were proud of it They made vigo¬ 
rous efforts to capture the Trade Union Congress in 
1927 and last year. They persistently adhered to the 
Moscow clique. They had newspapers everlastingly pre¬ 
aching the gospel of Communism and their activities 
consisted in poisoning the minds of the youths in the 
country by the formation of Youth Leagues. . . . The 
accused had engineered, taken part in and spoken at 
various kinds of demonstrations which were intended 
by the accused to educate the proletariat in order to 
initiate them into the mysteries of class war and dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat^^ 
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A conscious effort was made on the part of the prosecutor to 
bring out the anti>natiooal character of the Communists. Realiz¬ 
ing that the seizure of the Indian redicals was unpopular, to say 
the least, among influential Indians, notably in Congress circles, 
Mr. James stressed tliosc features of Communism which he felt 
were utterly distasteful to the Indian nationalisU. He said: 

The Indian National Congress was stigmatised as a mis¬ 
guided bourgeois body, which was to be captured nr 
converted to the peculiar principles of the accused. 
Their [Communists*] opinions of some of the Nationa¬ 
list leaders were:— 

Pandit Motilal Nehru—A dangerous patriot. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru—A tepid reformist, 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose—bourgeoisie and ludicrous 
careerist 

Mr. Gandhi—A grotesque reactionary. 

Lata Lajpatrai—scoundrel, and politically dangerous. 

Mr. C. R. Das—A poltroon. 

The quarrel which the accused had with men of Nation¬ 
alist bought in India was that the lattcr*s ideology was 
all hopelessly wrong. 

Mr. Gandhi was charged with another crime by these 
people. He was religiously minded and there was no 
place for God in Communist ideals. . . . 

Each of these accused is, I repeat, anti-nationalist'*^ 

He charged that the objective of the accused was "to remove 
the Government of His Majesty King George in India and in 
its place put the Government of the Third Communist Inter¬ 
national." Explaining further he said that the accused wanted to 
'"substitute the Government of His Majesty by the Government 
of M. Stalin as he is now known.**** 

Mr. James described the accused as Bolsheviks and accord¬ 
ing to him, a Bolshevik had certain characteristics: 

To be a Bolshevik of an unimpeachable character you 
require certain definite qualifications to which an ordi¬ 
nary man does not aspire. You don’t love your country, 
you are anti-country, you are anti-God, you arc anti- 
family ; in fact you are and-cverything which a normal 
man considers decent** 
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The defence was represented by a number of prominent Indian 
lawyers like K. F. Nariman, D. P. Sinha, M. C. Chagla, C. B. 
Gupta, IC C. Chakravarty and others.^® The senior Defence 
Counsel, Mr. D. P. Sinha maintained that this was the first 
systematic prosecution by the Government of a group of men 
for iiolding certain ideals and cherishing certain beliefs even 
though their actions were not contrary to law. All trade unionists, 
he explained, believed that it was their elementary duty to make 
labour “class conscious” and to organize for collective bargain- 
ing. As for the allegation that the accused had attempted to 
deprive the King of his sovereignty, the Chief Counsel contended, 
that was no offence so long as the means employed were not 
illegal, and even if they were illegal the accused could only be 
tried for sedition and not for treasonable conspiracy.^'^ 

Another defence attorney, Mr. K. C. Chakravarty argued 
that from the charges enumerated by the Prosecuting Counsel 
it seemed the Government was launching this case against the 
Soviet Government as much as against the thirty-two accused. 
Hence, ho said, “the only law which applied to such a conspiracy 
case was the Law of Nations” and a “municipal tribunal" such 
as the District Court of Meerut had no true jurisdiction over the 
case.^*^ 

All of the accused pleaded “not guilty” after the prosecu¬ 
tion completed its presentation of the case, in the course of which 
they examined 320 witnesses and hied 12,500 exhibits (covering 
7,000 printed pages).'*’* Most of the defendants did not exercise 
their ri^ts to cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution, 
or make statements, or gives evidence on their own behalf in 
court. Only three of the accused made specific statements in 
their own defence. Dr. Dharamvir Singh, a Member of the U.P. 
Legislative Council and the Vice-president of the U.P. Workers' 
and Peasants’ party, pleaded “not guilty” on the pica that he 
had never been a Communist and as a follower of Gandhi was 
opposed to Communist objectives and methods.*^ A. A. Alve and 
S. H. Jhabwalla, explaining they had joined the WPP because 
they shared its objective of working for the amelioration of work¬ 
ing conditions, denied that they were Communists. While Jhab¬ 
walla argued he was a “Parsee humanitarian,” Alve claimed him¬ 
self 10 be an. "agriculturist and a labourer.”*® 
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The first phase of the Meerut Conspiracy Case, the Magis¬ 
terial Enquiry, ended on December 15, 1929, after lasting for 
about seven months. On January 13, 1930, thirty-one of the 
thirty-two accused were committed to trial by Mr. Milner Wlnic. 
All the prisoners except Mr. Dharamvir Singh were committed 
to be tried by the Court of S|)ecial Scssion.s, Meerut.*’ 

The only one of the accu.scd who was pronounced '*not 
guilty*’ in the preliminary examination, was Dharamvir Singh, 
who was released after he submitted a written .statement to the 
Court on November 26, 1929, saying: 

1 am not a Communist and never have been one. I have 
heard the description of communism put forward in 
this case and 1 have now looked at some of the books 
and I can say quite franldy that I do not agree with 
the object or the methods of the Communists. 1 am an 
ardent follower of Mahatma Gandhi and believe firmly 
in non-violence; and in practice I am a nationalist and 
propose to remain such. If 1 had the slightest idea that 
by attending the conference and writing to Dr. Mukurji 
I am helping the Workers' and Peasants' Party which 
is alleged to be a communist organisation, 1 would never 
have anything to do with those two things. As a matter 
of fact I had no idea of Workers' and Peasants’ Party 
at all. I have always tried to do work among the 
farmers and labourers, but certainly not on communist 
lines, as I now understand them ; nor have I the sMgh- 
icit idea to do such work in the future on those lines.*” 

The efforts of the accused to get the trial transferred to a presi¬ 
dency town where they could be tried by a jury was rejected. 
The firrt application in this respect was made to the Chief justice 
in Allahabad on July 16, 1929. He rejected it saying that the 
trial was being conducted under conditions "most normal in this 
country", that he did not believe there was any inconvenience 
and that ‘‘everybody will settle down comfortably at Meerut."®* 
The final application for transferral was moved on January 
24, 1930 by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. He appealed to the Chief 
Justice of Allahabad High Court, on behalf of the thirty-one 
accused who were..committed for trial to the Sessions Court, that 
their case should be. tiaiisfcned to Allahabad High Court and 
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their trial be held before a jury. On January 27, 1930, the Chief 
Justice dismissed the application and ordered the case to proceed 
in the Meerut Sessions CourtIn doing so he argued that 
Jury might not take a judicial view.” He further slated that he 
was not in favour of jury trial since a jury **would be asked to 
follow and to understand a very large num^r of documents . . . 
a super-human (ask to ask any member of the jury." Consequ¬ 
ently, he concluded, “the only man who could give a fair and 
just decision on a matter of tills kind was a single judge.”^ 

Thus the Meerut Conspiracy Case, launched with the arrests 
of thirty-one labour leaders on March 20, 1929, completed its 
first round of enquiry by the end of the year. Meanwhile, the 
thirty-one accused were continually refused bail and the defen¬ 
dants' attempts to transfer the venue of the case to get a jury 
trial had also failed. With this background the regular trial began 
in January, 1930, and dragged on until August, 1933. 

A Brief Review of the Case and the Judgements 

The second phase of the conspiracy case, the formal trial 
of the Indian Communists and their fellow-travellers, began be¬ 
fore Judge R. L. Yorkc and five Indian assessors in the Court of 
Special Session at Meerut on January 31, 1930.^" The prosecu¬ 
tion rested its case on March 17, 1931, after no fewer than 281 
witnesses had been examined and 2,600 documents produced in 
evidence by the Government."’ This was followed by the render¬ 
ing of the formal statements of the prisoners and the presenta¬ 
tion of tlie official defence of the accused. The trial reached its 
closing phase on June 16, 1932, when the Special Prosecutor for 
the Crown, Mr. M. 1. Kemp,"^ delivered a long closing .‘Statement 
lasting almost two months. In conformity with Indian legal pro¬ 
cedure, the Indian assessors rendered their verdicts on August 
17, 1932, which had no binding force whatsoever. It is note¬ 
worthy, however, that they found most of the Communists guilty 
and the non-Communists not guilty."* 

After a delay of five months, the Sessions Judge R. L. Yorke, 
delivered his verdict on January 17, 1933, which was binding 
but subject to appeal to the High Court at Allahabad. Of the 
thirty-one accused, Shibnath Bannerjec, Kishorilal Ghosh, and 

4 :10 
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B. N. Mukhcrji—Bengali trade unionists who belonged to neither 
the WPP nor the CPI—were acquitted. D. R. Thengdi, president 
of the Bombay Workers’ and Peasants’ party, had died during 
Ihc trial. The remaining twenty-seven persons were found guilty. 
The sentences were unusually severe. MuzalTar Ahmad was sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life."' The others received the follow¬ 
ing terms: S. A. Dangc, S. V. Ghate, K. N. Jogicfcar, R. S. 
Nimbkar, and Philip Spratt—twelve years ; Benjamin Bradley, 
S. S. Mirajkar, and Shaukat Usmani—ten years ; S. S. Josh, 
Abdul Majid, and Dharani Goswami—seven years; Ayodhya 
Prasad, Dr. G. M. Adhikari, P. C. Joshi and M. G. Desai—five 
years; SamsuL Huda, A. A. AIvc, O. R. lCa.s]c, Gauri Shankar, 
and L. R. Kadam—three years; and Gopendra Chakravarty, 
Gopal Basak, Lester Hutchinson, R. R. Mitra, S. H. Jhabwalla, 
nnd K. N. Sehgal—four years.®* 

The unexpected severity of the sentences brought forth sharp 
criticism and comments from various quarters, both inside aitd 
outside Indio. All the convictions were appealed officially before 
the High Court of Judicature at Allahabad on July 24, 1933. The 
High Court rendered its verdict on August 13, 1933, and the 
sentences were reduced drastically. 

The High Court Judgement divided the twenty-seven accused 
into four groups for convenience: 

1. Members of tho Communist Party of India. 

2. Members of the Communist Party of Great Britain. 

3. Those who were Communists by conviction but did not 
become members of the Communist Party of India. 

4. Political workers belonging to either the Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Association or Trade Unions or the Congress, 
who deny that they have ever belonged to any Commu¬ 
nist organisation or joined in any conspiracy.®® 


.,1.. 
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The High Court ordered the sentences to be reduced as follows:*^ 


Name Group Original High Court 

placed in Sentences Decision 


Muzaffar Ahmad 

1 

Life 

transportation 3 

years r.i. 

S. A. Dangc 

1 

12 years 

.. 3 

II II 

Shaukat Usmoni 

1 

10 

** 

» 3 

II II 

Philip Spratt 

2 

12 

it 

1. 2 

II 11 

S. V. Gliatc 

1 

12 

it 

II 1 

II II 

K. N. Joglckar 

1 

12 

it 

I. 1 

II II 

R. S. Nimbkar 

I 

12 

>» 

» 1 

It II 

B. F. Bradley 

2 

10 

>» 

>1 1 

II II 

S. S. Mirajkar 

I 

10 


» 1 

II It 

S. S. Josh 

1 

7 

*» 

„ 1 

•1 II 

Abdul Majid 

1 

7 

• > 

« 1 


Dharani Goswami 

3 

7 

n 

,1 1 

II II 

Gopen Chakravarty 

3 

4 

t* 

r.i. 7 months „ 

Ajodhya Prasad 

1 

5 

it 

transp. Conviction 
upheld but 
released 

P. C. Joshi 

3 

5 

II 

II 

i> 

Copal Basak 

3 

4 

it 

r.i. 

II 

G. M. Adhikari 

1 

5 

11 

transp. 

II 

Samsul Huda 

1 

3 

tf 

r.i. 

If 

M. G. Desai 

4 

5 

i> 

transp. Acquitted of all 
charges 

S. H. Jhabwalla 

4 

4 

II 

r.i. 

II 

H. L. Hutchinson 

3 

4 

II 

II 

II 

R. R. Mitra 

3 

4 

» 

It 

II 

K. N. Sehgal 

4 

4 

i> 

II 

>1 

O. R. Kasic 

4 

3 

It 

II 

II 

Gauri Shankar 

4 

3 

II 

II 

>t 

L. R. Kadam 

4 

3 

II 

•1 

ff 

A. A. Alve 

4 

3 

II 

II 

II 


Thus the sentences were reduced considerably. Hutchinson 
and eight others were completely acquitted. The High Court, 
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taking into consideration that the defendants had already been 
confined for more than four years, decided to be lenient. The 
sentences of Joshi, Basak, A. Prasad, Adhikari and Huda were 
reduced to the time they had already served and they were re¬ 
leased immediately. The sentences passed against Bradley and 
nme others were reduced to one year and that of Chakruvarty 
to seven months. The period of remission already earned by them 
was taken into consideration and all of them were rclca.scd some¬ 
time in November, 1933. By the end of the year 1933, all the 
accused except Muzallar Ahmad, Dangc, Spratt, and Usmani had 
been released. 

Special Features of the Case 

In many respects the Meerut Conspiracy Case stands out 
as a unique cveat in the history of British India. It was the 
longest state trial in that history, planned, carried out, and con¬ 
cluded under three different British Governments—Conservative. 
Labour, and National. The trial was conducted at an enormous 
financial cost at a time when the economy of the country could 
ill afford it. From a strict legal point of view also the ease was 
unusual for its overt political tone. As the trial proceeded It was 
apparent that both the prosecutors and the defendants were using 
it for their respeedve political purposes. Moreover, the ease at¬ 
tracted wide scale international attention mainly in the shape of 
criticism. Some of these notable features of the ease will be dis¬ 
cussed briefly in the following pages. 

(a) The most significant feature of the ease was Its un¬ 
usually long duration and cost. Formally the ca.se was launched 
on March 20, 1929, with the arrests of the thirty-one accused 
and was finally concluded with the Appelate Court Judgement deli¬ 
vered on August 3, 1933. So the case lasted for almost four and 
a half years. A massive amount of documents were produced in 
evidence and numerous witnesses were examined in the course 
of the trial. Some idea of the huge scale on which the ease was 
conducted can be had from the following extract from the Judge¬ 
ment of the Allahabad High Court: 

The trial has become somewhat notorious on account 

of its unprecedented duration. All the accused persons, 
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except Hutchinson, were arrested in March, 1929 
(Hutchinson was arrested in June of the same year) 
and have all this time, except for the period during 
which some of them were released on bail, been detain¬ 
ed in jail. The trial commenced in the Court of the 
Committing Magistrate on a complaint filed on March 
IS, 1929, and a supplementary complaint filed against 
Hutchinson on June 11, 1929. The endre proceedings 
have now lasted for nearly four years and a half. This 
is accounted as follows:^ 

(1) The preliminary proceedings before the Magis¬ 
trate took over seven months, resulting in the commit¬ 
ment of the accused to the Court of Sessions on 
January 14, 1930; 

(2) In the Sessions Court the prosecution evidence took 
over 13 months ; 

(3) The recording of the statements of the accused 
occupied over ten months ; 

(4) The defence evidence lasted for about two months; 

(5) The arguments continued for over 4i months; 

(6) The learned Sessions Judge took over five months 
thereafter to pronounce his judgement; 

(7) The last of the appeals was filed in the High 
Court on March 17, 1933, . . . July 24, 1933 was 
fixed for the appeals, on which date the arguments com¬ 
menced, and having lasted for 8 working days were 
concluded yesterday (August 2, *33). 

The case was conducted on a gigantic scale. The evid¬ 
ence consits of 25 printed volumes of folio size. There 
are altogether 3,500 prosecution exhibits, over 1500 
defence exhibits, and no less than 320 witnesses were 
examined. The judgement itself is in two printed volumes 
covering 676 pages of folio size."” 

The trial was conducted at an enormous expense. Exactly what 
amount of money was spent on the case has never been declared 
anywhere. However, when the Sessions Court Judgement was 
delivered on January 16, 1933, it was officially estimated that 
the case had cost £126,000 or Rs. 16 lakhs up to that period,”" 
By the end of the appeal the figure must have had increased and 
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one estimate is that the totaJ cost to the prosecution was in 
the neighbourhood of £200,000.” 

(b) Another important feature of the case was that, being 
a conspiracy trial, it was conducted without a jury and for most 
part it was a trial where bail was refused to the majority of the 
prisoners for the full four and a half years (hat the ca.se lasted. 

The Government of India was determined to have the case 
tried without a jury'*** although only two of Uie thirty-two accused 
come from Meerut while fourteen of tlicm came from Bombay 
and ten from Calcutta.*' Moreover, twenty-four of the prisoners 
hod never even been to Meerut before the trial. The accused had 
appealed four times to get the ease transferred to Allahabad Higli 
Court where it could be tried by a jury, and each appeal was 
refused.^ All this together with the fact that three British cittzcn.s 
among the thirty-two accused were also denied of a cherished 
British privilege to be tried by a jury, came under heavy criticism 
both in India and in England. 

From the time of the arrests in March, 1929, up until April, 
1931, all die prisoners were kept in close confinement in prison. 
In spite of the effect of this confinement upon the health of men 
who were still at that time entitled to be treated as innocent men, 
the Sessions Judge consistently refused to permit their release on 
bail. Eventually tcu out of the thirty-one were allowed bail after 
April, 1931, by die Allahabad High Court, who declared, dint 
in their opinion they should have been released long before.^’ 
The rest of the twenty-one accused were refused bail in spite 
of several appeals and were kept in prison for the entire period 
of the trial. It might be of interest to note that the ten who 
were granted bail were all non-Communists. Referring to this 
fact a number of defendants in their Joint Statement to the Court 
stated: 

A test application was made by two of us in April 1931, 
after the 13elbi Pact had been signed and the political 
tension of the previous year had partially relaxed. 
Owing to this fact coupled with the carelessness of the 
Crown Counsel, and the circumstance that they were 
fortunate enough to argue before a relatively indepen¬ 
dent and liberal-minded bench, they were granted a 
conditional bail. This established a precedent and al- 
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most all the remaining accused applied also. Only four 
non-communist accused succeeded in this Court. When 
we appealed to the High Court, a full bench was care¬ 
fully arranged to decide this important question. Their 
decision was prepared before they heard argument, os 
is shown by the fact that their judgement of several typed 
pages was ready a few minutes after tlicy had retired 
for decision. The decision itself was extraordinary. All 
die non-communists accused except one . . . and in¬ 
cluding three who had not applied, were granted bail 
while all those of the accu.scd who had declared them¬ 
selves communists by conviction, whether the evidence 
proved their connection with the C.P.I., or not—^wcrc 
refused.” 

The fact that bail was refused to a majority of the prisoners for 
the trial’s entire period of four and a half years indeed makes 
it an unusual instance of British justice in India. 

(c) The Meerut trial was from the very beginning a poli¬ 
tical ease. As the trial proceeded it assumed a propagandist 
character on both sides. This trend was set in motion by the 
Chief Prosecution Counsel. Mr. Langford James who vehemently 
attacked Communism, national and international. In the choicest 
phra.sco]ogy, characterizing the Communists os enemies of civi¬ 
lized life. Throughout the trial the prosecution’s attack was aimed 
chiefly at Moscow, the Communist International and the theory 
of Marxism and Leninism. In fact none of the accused was ever 
charged with committing any “overt act” of illegality or having 
committed any acts of violence in pursuance of the alleged con¬ 
spiracy. This was expressed clearly in the Allahabad High Court 
Judgement in the folowtng words: 

It is conceded that the accused persons have not been 
charged with having done any overt illegal act in pur¬ 
suance of the alleged conspiracy. ... It is clear that 
If there was any offence committed in the nature of a 
conspiracy of a serious character, it was almost nipped 
in the bud. ... All that they have done is to hold 
meetings, study the principles of Communism and pro¬ 
bably also to moke an attempt to disseminate the teach¬ 
ings which are said to be dangerous to society. . . 
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The defendants in their turn seized the opportunity of the trial 
to make political speeches and propaganda statements from the 
court. Most of the accused, particularly the Communists among 
them, had decided to make such statements as would help to 
publicize the ideology and program of the Communist Party. To 
this end each of the accused delivered an individual statement 
of defence and a joint statement was issued by the Communists. 
As MuzalTar Ahmad recounted it later on: 

As soon as we came together, wc, the Communist 
accused, came to the decision that by making state¬ 
ments day after day wc would transform the court¬ 
room into a political forum for the dissemination of our 
ideology and [agreed] to equip ourselves for this mis¬ 
sion by study beforehand. It was decided further that 
besides statements to be given individually by every 
accused, the Communist accused would make a General 
Statement.” 

This General Statement” is of particular interest because it cn* 
bodied the Indian Communists’ views on Marxism-Leninism and 
its applicability to the Indian scene, the nature of the Indian 
revolution and the role of the CPI in it, etc. In general, tlic 
•Communists among the accused defended Marxism, proletarian 
internationalism, and admitted that they were Communists and 
had been members of the CPI. 

Extracts from a few of the defendants' speeches arc given 
below to show the propaganda character of their defence. S. A. 
i>ange in his statement said: 

The aim of the communists is the overthrow of imperia¬ 
lism and capitalism and the immediate aim of the com¬ 
munists in India is the overthrow of British imperia¬ 
lism. . . . The World Communist Party, that is the 
Communist International, is perhaps the most organised 
force of the working class of the oppressed peoples. An 
establishment of a new state suited to and for the 
quiet masses of workers and peasants will essentially 
mean the smashing up of the present state and the 
party of the working class can accomplish this.” 

Muzaffar Ahmad in his statement before the Sessions Judge, said: 

I am a revolutionary communist—our Party fully be- 
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lieve in the policy, principle and programme of the 
Communist International and propagated them as best 
it could under the circumstances. ... At present the 
British Imperialism is in control of state power in India. 

As the workers and peasants will overthrow imperialism 
they will naturally capture the state power, but they 
will not capture the power in order to maintain the .state 
form os it is now. They will smash the present state 
form into pieces and establish in its place, the Workers' 
and Peasants' Republic based on the organ of the real 
mass power, the Soviet. 

G. M. Adhikari in conclusion to his .speech before the court 

declared; 

The nature of the present ease is sucli that the ques¬ 
tion of defending the individual does not arise. The 
question is to defend the Party, its ideology, its right 
to exist, its right to affiliate to and be assisted by the 
Commuoist International. If I have to deal with the 
Communist International at length ... it is because 
the prosecution has made it the central figure in this 
ease. ... We as Communists feel it our duty to de¬ 
fend it before the Court and the public and place 
imperialism and capitalism on trial. The prosecution 
have hurled the vilest abuse on Communism, Com¬ 
munists and the Communist International. They have 
said that our crime is not merely against the State, but 
against society as a whole. I shall treat their abuse with 
the contempt it deserves, but hurl back the charge of 
being criminals against human society as a whole, in 
the teeth of the Imperialists and their highly-paid agents 
themselves. Who arc the social criminals? I ask the 
blood thirsty imperialists who carried fire and sword 
through entire continents, who have instituted a colonial 
regime of blood and terror, who have reduced the toil¬ 
ing millions of these continents to abject poverty, in¬ 
tolerable slavery and are threatening them with mass 
extinction as a people ; or the Communists, who are out 
to mobilise the revolutionary energies of the toiling 
masses of the whole world and hurl it against this 
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wretched system based on ruthless oppression and 
brutal exploitation, smash it and create in its place a 
new one and thus save human society and its civiliza¬ 
tion from the catastrophe towards which it is undoub¬ 
tedly heading? The oflicial representatives of social 
criminals in thus ease arc sitting on the prosecution 
benches.'^’* 

Similar statements were made by oilier accused as well.’'* It is 
quite apparent from the above that the Meerut Conspiracy Case 
l^camc the platform for political propaganda and speech-making 
for both the British Government as well as tlic Communist 
defendants. 

(d) Finally, tlic publicity given to and the wide ranging 
international attention received by the Meerut Conspiracy Case 
helped it to become an unparalleled event in Indian history. 
The major bulk of the comments on the ease was sharply critical 
of the Government’s action. Following the arrests of the tliirty- 
onc original accused in March, 1929, unrelenting criticism was 
expressed not only by the leftists and the Communists of England 
and Russia but even international ccicbridcs like Professor Harold 
Laski, Albert Einstein, Romain Holland and others publicized 
their unambiguous disapproval of the oflicial measure.**'’ TIic 
extraordinary length of the trial and the refusal on the part of 
the Judges to grant bail to die accused were also critically com¬ 
mented upon while the ease wtis dragging on in Meerut. 

The strongest reactions to the ease, however, came after 
the Judgement of the Sessions Court was delivered on January 
16, 1933. The severity of the sentences produced immediately a 
storm of protest in the Communist circles throughout the world. 
A writer in an official Comintern publication declared tJiat “the 
sentences arc savage.”*** The response was by no means confined 
to India or the Communists alone, as it was perceived in England 
and elsewhere as well. The British left-wing exerted great pres¬ 
sure upon the Government to reduce the sentences. The National 
Joint Council of the British Trade Union Congress and the Labour 
Party issued a pamphlet stating that “the whole of the proceed¬ 
ings from beginning to end ore utterly indefensible and constitute 
something in the nature of a judicial scandal.”*^ The India Office 
in London was flooded with protest resolutions from various 
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labour organizations in England and the Secretary of State had 
to face "uneasy moments” with critical questions from the Oppo¬ 
sition in the House of Commons.'^ Speaking at a Pariiamentary 
debate on the Meerut Case, Mr. Lnnsbury (Labour) called the 
sentences "savagely severe” and commented: 

Tliese men (the twenty-seven convicted] were tried at 
Meerut so that the possible inconveniences of trial by 
jury might be avoided, and they had been in prison or 
on bail for four years. No net of conspiracy had been 
proved against them, and it was os though Englishmen 
were to be sent to gaol for being or being presumed to 
be members of the Communist Party. Sentences of 
three, four, and five years* rigorous imprisonment were 
pa.sscd for organizing strikes, and all around me are 
honourable members who had organized strikes and 
who ought to be in prison. . . 

The British press was also very critical as the Ptiily Herald 
(London) commenting on the “irregularity” of the trial describ¬ 
ed it os "one of the greatest judicial scandals in the history 
of the Empire.’*'*’' The Manchester Guardian called the case “a 
long-drawn scandal of British justice in India”, and further com¬ 
mented on the manner in which the trial was being conducted: 
They Ithc accused] were refused a trial by jury. They 
were refused bail. They were kept in prison for nearly 
four years: the argument that it was their own obstruc¬ 
tive methods which kept thent there, is no more rele¬ 
vant than the similar argument u.scd in tiic Sacco and 
Vonzetti ease in tlic United States. The fact remains 
that a judicial system which allows prisoners to re¬ 
main for years in an Indian gaol without a conviction 
is an anomaly which should be .swept away. ... It is 
claimed that they were guilty of sedition, but it is hard 
to resist the conclusion that they have been sentenced 
chiefly on the evidence of their being Communists. The 
actual proof of overt sedition alleged against them was 
weak ; prosecuting counsel were forced to fill up the 
gaps in their eases with an academic analysis, and an 
equally academic denunciation, of what they declared 
Communism to stand for. Nor can anyone reading the 
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reports of the trial believe that the evidence of conspi¬ 
racy between these men, os opposed to individual 
action, was other than extremely meager. What one can 
believe is that if the Indian authorities wished to give 
an unexampled advertisement of Communism In India 
tliis tortuous pursuit of young hotheads, with their 
chatter, their s^ool-boy codes in secret ink, llicir read¬ 
ing parties poring piously over the works of Stalin, 
was the best way to set about it To magnify tlic acti¬ 
vities of such persons with a grandiloquent charge of 
subverting the "authority of the King Emperor" is 
chiefiy evidence of a capacity to sec spectres in the 
night.*® 

Protests on the severity of the sentences were rcndcrcdcd by 
notable international figures like Dr. Albert Einstein and H. G. 
Wells.” Remain Rolland writing in 1933, described the Meerut 
sentences as "scandalous” and noted: 

For four years, from June 1929 to January 1933, this 
process [of the trial] dragged itself out, under a moun¬ 
tain of paper, comprising more than 2,600 documents 
and tens and thousands of printed pages. The cc^t, 
stupidly in these times of economic ruin, amounted to 
more than £120,000 sterling. The sentences arc of such 
revolting injustice that even the liberal opinion of mode¬ 
rate English people has been dismayed and is endea¬ 
vouring to utter some timid protests. But it is necessary 
to arouse the opinion of the world; for this trial is not 
merely the trial of 27 condemned persons ; it is the 
trial of the system of government which has passed 
judgement upon them.®* 

Professor Harold J. Laski remarked: 

The Meerut trial ... is a grim incident in the history 
of British India. Men were torn from civil life for long 
years whose only crime was to carry out the ordinary 
work of trade union and political agitation after the 
fashion of everyday life in this country. Not merely 
socialist opinion in Great Britain recognized that it was 
a prosecution scandalous in its inception and disgraceful 
in its continuance. If the responsibility for undertaking 
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it lies at the door of a Tory Viceroy, that for its con* 
tinuance belongs to a Socialist Secretary of State. . . . 

A government which acts in this fashion indicts it* 
self. It acts in fear ; it operates by terror; it is incap* 
able of that magnanimity which is the condition for the 
exercise of justihablc power.*** 

The pressure from the leftist and liberal opinion of England was 
obviously quite great upon Uic Government. Thi.s is evidenced 
from tlic Secretary of State's telegram of February 18, 1933, in 
which he informed the Viceroy: 

I am somewhat exercised in my mind over severity of 
some of sentences passed in Meerut Case and I think 
it is right to let you know that there is a general feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness on the subject in various quarters 
here. 1 realise that it is difficult for Government to take 
any action in the matter at present stage when an appeal 
is pending but my difficulties here will not be made 
easier if there is delay in hearing appeal and possibly 
another six months elapse before matter is settled in 
court. You arc no doubt alive to difficulty of position 
and I should be glad to learn your view on it.*** 

An American weekly the Christian Century (Chicago) comment¬ 
ing on the Meerut trial, wrote: 

It is the longest and costliest state trial in India in 
recent years, the country having become poorer by 
Rs. 1,700,0(X) on this account. ... A feature of the 
trial which has evoked much criticism is the judicial 
system In India which allows prisoners to remain for 
years in jail without conviction. Even British papers 
like the Times and the Manchester Guardian have 
commented on this and advocated that this procedure in 
the Indian criminal courts should be drastically chang¬ 
ed. While the trial was going on questions were re¬ 
peatedly asked in the British parliament drawing atten¬ 
tion to this scandalous delay. Appeals were made to 
governments both in England and India by labour 
leaders and other political organizations to with¬ 
draw the prosecution. But all this was of no avail. 
Another eSect of the trial and punishment of these 
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men has been the creation of an impression that the 
holding of certain political opinions which the autho* 
rities consider as wrong is punishable. These men no 
doubt held opinions similar to the objects of the com¬ 
munist international, but the evidence of overt acts of 
sedition in pursuance of these views is meager. . . . 

This Meerut trial has again demonstrated tliat a very 
strong case exists for a radical reform in India of the 
substantive law in regard to olTcnces against the state.'’* 

It is reported that even President Roascvcit showed interest in 
ihe case. Muzaffor Ahmad wrote in 1966: 

Prof. Harold Laski told Dr. FCalju [Defence Counsel] 
in England that, when he had been in America, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, who bad invited him to dinner, had 
raised the subject of the Meerut Conspiracy Case and 
had enquired why the Case was being protracted for 
such a long time. Prof. Laski also told Dr. Katju that 
he could use this information in his argument before 
Uic Court.®- 

After the sentences were reduced drastically by the Higit Court 
on appeal the Manchester Guardian commented on August 4, 
1933: 

The drastic revision by the Court of Appeal of most 
of the Meerut sentences will be welcome news to oU 
who have foliowed this four and a half years’ trial. . . . 

In the first place, the fact that a proportion of no less 
than one-third of the defendants have had their trial 
sentences completely reversed on appeal is a startling 
commentary both on the earlier findings and on the 
wisdom of the Government of India's action in start¬ 
ing this prosecution at all. As to the remainder who are 
still found guilty, the Appeal Court’s estimate of the 
seriousness of the offences is sufficiently indicated by 
its great reduction of the sentences imposed on them 
at the trial. Those who started this prosecution will 
get little satisfaction out of the result of the appeals. 

Here are nine men—and there arc three others who 
were acquitted at the earlier stage—who, after being 
kept in the gaol for four years without bail, are now 
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adjudged to be innocent If they should now raise a 
demand for compensation, will the Government be able, 
in equity or desire, to resist it? But how docs one com¬ 
pensate a man for the loss of four years of his life? 

The only thing we can do—and we ought to do it^—is 
to see that there is no repetition of sucli a blemish on 
British justice as Uic Meerut trial.^’ 

Simitar comments were made by other British newspapers as 
wcll.*^ 

The entire Meerut Conspiracy Cose received an extra-ordi¬ 
nary amount of international attention and no doubt it caused 
some embarrassment to the British Government who Initiated it 
and allowed it to continue for four and a half years. 

The distinctive features of the Meerut Conspiracy Case de¬ 
scribed in the above pages certainly make it plain why the case 
is considered a unique instance of a state trial in modern Indian 
history. It was the longest and the costliest trmi of its kind. To 
a great extent the trial was shaped and designed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for certain definite purposes. Bail was refused to 
the accused in order to keep what were considered to be the 
more “dangerous** and “troublesome” elements of the left-wing 
leaders out of the Indian political scene for as long a period 
as possible. Jury trial was disallowed so that the conviction of the 
accused would be made certain.*^' The line of argument followed 
by both the prosecution and the defence as well as the nature of 
the evidence produced and statement made on both sides would 
hardly be admissible in any ordinary British court of justice. In¬ 
deed, the political character of the case has no parallel in Indian 
Iiistory. Finally, considering the fact that none of the thirty-two 
accused enjoyed any international reputation or fame as Mahatma 
Gandhi or Jawaharlal Nehru did, the extraordinary amount of 
international attention which the ease received puts it into a 
special category of historical significance. 


CHAPTER V 


Meerut Conspiracy Case: an Evaluation 


THE period 1928>29 witnessed a crucial phase in the 
history of the development of the left-wing in India. 
In the previous chapters we have noted how and in 
what circumstances the Government of India had de¬ 
cided to take several steps in order to curb the growth 
of Communism in India. Among the spedhe measures 
deliberated in this connection, the most significant and 
serious one was the decision to institute a large scale 
conspiracy case against thirty-one (later increased to 
thirty-two) outstanding left-wing leaders in the con¬ 
temporary Indian political scene, including three British 
cidzeos. Since the Meerut Conspiracy Case constituted 
a landmark in the history of Communist movement in 
India, and in the history of British rule in India, it is 
worthwhile to evaluate the effects and consequences of 
this important event. In order to do this, we shall look 
into the motives of the British Government in launching 
the case and then examine how far these purposes were 
satisfied eventually. 

Motives for Combatting Communism in India 

The decision to launch a full scale conspiracy trial 
against a large number of labour leaders was quite a 
drastic step. It was obvious that the Government had 
anticipated a fair amount of criticism of its actions 
both in India and in England if legal proceedings were 
undertaken. Moreover, as the correspondence between 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State carried over this 
penod on the subject indicates^—the decision was made 
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after considerable deliberation. It will be, therefore, useful to 
ascertain some of the probable results that the Government ex¬ 
pected to accomplish from this conspiracy case. 

A few immediate objectives the Government sought were 
apparent, viz>, (1) Removal from the scene of action of roost of 
the cfFcctivc and able leadership of left-wing movement just when 
they were operating most successfully. This was expected to 
cause serious damage to Communist mancouvres in the country 
by undciroining their organizational abilities. (2) With the threat 
of a coming civil disolN:dicncc movement, the Government was 
npprehensive that a situation would result in which anti-British 
sentiments would run high. It was considered dangerous if these 
men, some of whom had proved their excellence in organizing and 
inciting masses in a short span of time, were allowed to exploit 
the situation to further their own ends. So their removal from 
the scene was felt to be an absolute necessity. (3) The strikes 
and industrial disputes had created an atmosphere of hostility 
and anger between the businessmen and labourers in the country 
resulting in a stalemate in the economic front. The private busi¬ 
nessmen. most of whcrni blamed the Communist trade unionists 
for the strikes and unrest, wanted the Government to take sterner 
steps than just proposing bills and legislation. Some amount of 
pressure was exerted from this circle upon the Government for 
immediate action against the Communists. Possibly, by the whole¬ 
sale arrests, searches, and the trial, the Government wanted to 
pacify the business interests in India to a certain degree. 

Apart from these short-range objectives, the Government 
most certainly expected some long-term effects to emerge from 
the ease. First, from the official point of view, one of the most 
alarming symptoms in the prevailing atmosphere was the sympa¬ 
thetic attention that the ^mmunists wdre receiving from the 
nationalist leaders as well as from the nationalist press in the 
country. The Assembly debates on the Public Safety. Bill and the 
Trades Disputes Bill and the Indian press comments on them 
clearly indicated that the Communists were gaining favourable 
patronage from even some of the conservative nationalists, 
while of course, the more radical section of the Indian National 
Congress was openly co-operaUng with the Communists in their 
trade union and other activities. So it was expected that by 
4 :U 
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successfully executing a public trial the anti-national character and 
objectives of Communism and the Communist leaders would be 
brought out into the open which would hopefully deter nationa¬ 
list opinion from empathising with Communist idcas.^ 

Second, apart from the nationalist press and the nationalist 
leaders' support, the Indian public in general had become more 
interested and attentive to the leftist notions of anti-imperialism 
and socio-economic freedom througli revolution. The sudden 
surge of terrorism and political violence in dilTercnt parts of the 
country created a very favourable atmosphere for the Commu¬ 
nists to influence public opinion. Through an elaborate criminal 
proceeding it was believed that the real dangers to public welfare 
inherent in the principles and programmes of Communism would 
be exposed to the people. This, it was expected, would make it 
difficult for the Communists in future to exploit the anti-British 
and nationalist sentiments of the Indian people.” 

Third, the trial was expected to help future judiciary pro- 
•ceedings in India. By a successful criminal prosecution the Gov¬ 
ernment had aimed to create legal precedents by which Com¬ 
munist agents and leaders could Im prosecuted on criminal 
•charges more easily and more quickly in future.'^ 

Fourth, the Government expected to gain greater executive 
powers from successful criminal proceedings against the leftists. 

A favourable judicial verdict would make it easier for the 
Government to proclaim necessary ordinances in future concern¬ 
ing similar situations, and if required, to disband at an early stage 
an their development, such organizations as the Government con¬ 
sidered to be dangerous. In other words, as the Viceroy expli¬ 
citly wrote to the Secretary of State on January 19, 1929: 

It [a case against the Communists] would expose by 
means of a judicial pronouncement, which would not 
be questioned, the real aims and methods of the Com¬ 
munists. Thereafter it would possibly enable us to pro¬ 
ceed to proclaim certain Communist associations, such 
as the Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties, under the Crimi¬ 
nal Law Amendment Act, as unlawful associations on 
the authority of the findings of the Court.” 

Finally, the chief objective of the Government was to suppress 
ibe growing but as yet young Communist movement in India. 
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Tiic Meerut trial was anticipated to “nip the Movement in the 
bud.” The Viceroy in his above-mention^ letter strongly recom¬ 
mended the launching of the ease on the following grounds: 

. . . Both on grounds of general policy and on prac¬ 
tical considerations we should in the first place launch 
... a comprehensive conspiracy ease against the lead¬ 
ing Indian CommunisLs ; before we consider taking any 
further legislative powers. . . . Tlie existing organiza¬ 
tions would be broken in such a ease. ... In our view 
It would indeed deal the whole Communist movement 
a more serious blow than any that could be expected 
from the taking of new special powers.^ 

These were the chief results which the Government presumably 
were hoping to achieve by instituting the Meerut Conspiracy Case 
against the prominent left-wing leaders of India. 

Results Accomplished by the Meerut Conspiracy Case 

The difficulty of dealing with intangible factors as arc in¬ 
volved in explaining historical events notwithstanding, an attempt 
will be made to discuss the obvious question that appears from 
our present study: How far did the Meerut Conspiracy Case 
actually succeed or fail in achieving the Government’s desired 
ends? In other words, did the Government of India in fact benefit 
or lose from running the trial? In order to answer this question 
it is necessary to go beyond the time span of this study to a few 
years following 1929 to grasp the full significance of the results 
of the trial. 

It was found in examining the motives for launching the case 
in the first place, that there were generally speaking two cate¬ 
gories of results that the Government of India had expected to 
achieve from this proceeding: certain short-term and some long¬ 
term objectives. As far as the short-term objectives of the Gov¬ 
ernment were concerned it can be fairly stated that they were 
more or less fulfilled by the trial. (1) The sudden and simul¬ 
taneous removal of almost the entire experienced and efficient 
leadership proved to be disastrous for the Communist activities 
in India during the period immediately following March, 1929. 
With most of its leaders in jail, the WPP became inoperative. 
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The remaining Communists were soon divided into a number of 
quarrelsome factions, and burdened witli an unwise Comintern 
policy,'*floundered bopdessly and by their actions rapidly dissi¬ 
pated the good feeling towards their party generated by the trial. 
The Communists themselves apparently subscribed to this view 
as well since a self-analytical note prepared by the CPI later 
admitted that Meerut smashed the crude beginnings of the CPI 
and wiped away the entire all-India leadership.^ (2) From the 
Oovemment's view-point, the situation in liic industrial labour 
front improved to a great extent as well. In short, merely tlie 
absence of the first-ranking leadership from the political scene 
was k blow to the whole working class movement in India. This 
view was later corroborated by the Director of Intelligence 
Bureau's report of 1935: 

. . . liie removal of the thirty leading Communist 
agitators from the political arena was immediately 
followed by a marked improvement in the industrial 
situation. There can be no doubt whatsoever that the 
arrests . . . placed the authorities in a commanding 
position and created a vacuum in the leadership of the 
trade union movement which was filled by very in¬ 
ferior material." 

The split in the trade union movement and tlie mistakes com¬ 
mitted by the new and inexperienced leadership led to a decrease 
in (he number of strikes and industrial disputes as the following 
table will show: 

Table 1: Industrial Disputes in India, 1928-32" 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Year 

Disputes 

workers 

involved 

working 
days lost 

1928 

203 

506.851 

31,647,404 

1929 

141 

532,016 

12,165,691 

1930 

148 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 

166 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1932' 

118 

128,099 

1.922,437 
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What is more importamt is the fact that only forty-one per 
cent, of the strikes were even partially successful in 1929.^^ In 
1030, thirty-nine, and in 1931 only thirty per cent, of all strikes 
succeeded.*' (3) The Government was also succcs.sfiil in their 
bid to keep the ‘^dangerous” groups of Communists away from 
the Indian political theater in 1930 when the civil disobedience 
movement was being successfully conducted under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The Indian authorities later in their olhcial 
ri'|x>rts cxprc.sscd satisfaction over the fact that the cose had 
removed veteran Communists and trade unionists at a very critical 
juncture in India’s history, and that if they had been free in 1930 
and the succeeding years they would probably have made com¬ 
mon cau.se with the Congress civil disobedience movement."* 

These were all results which were favourable to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the period immediately following March, 1929. 
In long-range perspective, however, the Meerut trial appears to 
have worked less to the advantage of the Government than to 
that of tlic Communists. 

First, although persistent attempts were made by the Gov¬ 
ernment prosecutors to neutralize the strong nationalist sympa¬ 
thies which were generated in the wake of the Meerut arrests, 
to all practical purposes, these Government efforts proved to be 
futile. The publicity given to the anti-national feelings of the Com¬ 
munists and to the adverse comments made by the accused and 
other intcrnMional Communist figures about notable Indian na¬ 
tionalist leaders, evidently did not have the desired eflccts either 
on the nationalist leaders themselves or on the nationalist press 
as is proved by die absence of any negative rcactioas from those 
quarters. It would be fair to state that the Government’s action 
against the Communists was generally interpreted as yet another 
act of repression by the British Imperialists against the Indians, 
and was not viewed separately as an action against the “Com¬ 
munists.” Moreover, the Communist views on nationalism and 
the nationalist leaders were not secret and on many occasions 
die accused had openly expressed their mistrust and suspicions 
about the Indian leaders.** 

Second, the Meerut Conspiracy Case instead of making 
Communism unpopular, had in fact (he reverse effect. The general 
public who had very vague nodons, if any, of Communism be- 
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fore, were suddenly confronted with a situation where the 
Meerut trial was making headline news every day. The publicity 
surrounding the trial and the prominence of the personalities assis¬ 
ting in the defence offered rare propaganda opportunities, of 
which the Communists took full advantage. Tlicy were making 
ideological appeals against British Imperialism and propagating 
revolutionary ideas for the cause of socialism in the name of 
economic justice and political emancipation. In fact, because of 
oU the publicity the Party received, large numbers of radical 
youth were attracted to Communism.*^ As Philip Sprati rccalls: 
On the whole the revelation of our secret methods caus¬ 
ed people to admire us: we had done what most young 
men wanted to do, and but for the Mahatma would 
have done. We had denounced the Congress leaders, but 
so had a great many other people—the youth leagues, 
the terrorists, the independence group of Jawaharlal and 
Subhas, and the Congress left who soon after formed 
the Socialist Party. We had our opportunity in the 
sessions court to make political statements, and thc.se 
were widely published in the press. Several of tlicm 
were long enough to make a short book, and altogether 
no doubt most of what can be said in favour of com¬ 
munism was said.*''^ 

Third, the Meerut Conspiracy Case did create a legal precedent 
in ruling that the Communists were in fact engaging in a cons¬ 
piracy against the King in India, thereby making it easier for the 
Government to proscribe future Communist activities in the 
country. However, even in this respect, the advantage was defi¬ 
nitely curtailed to some extent by the relatively mild judgement 
of the Appelate Court and the reversal of the sentences there. 
The Intelligence Bureau was quite unhappy with the Allahabad 
High Court judgement as is evident from the following comment 
of Sir David Petrie: 

The tragedy of the case has been the whittling down 
of the sentences. The Judges seem to say all the right 
things and do ail the wrong ones. Their prime mis¬ 
take (and it was probably due to lack of knowledge) 
was the assumption that the conspiracy had no imme¬ 
diate power for mischief. ... It is a mistake that may 
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cost the Government and the country dear in future.^® 
However, in 1934, the verdicts of the Criminal Court were in¬ 
deed used as the basis for declaring the CPI an unlawful associa¬ 
tion in India, Uic Government’s fourth long-range objective. 

Finally, the main objective of the Government of India in 
instituting the Meerut Conspiracy Case was to destroy the Com¬ 
munist movement in India. However, it can be asserted that this 
objective was not achieved by tlie ease. As noted earlier, the 
trial provided an ideal platform for die Communists to preach 
their ideology from and the resurgence of Communist activities 
after 1933 suggested that instead of ending Communism, the 
Meerut trial helped to establish it on a much more organized and 
cohesive form. The various reports of the Home Department, Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and the Intelligence Bureau in the post-1933 
period substantiate this view. For example, the police report of 
May, 1934, stated: 

After the Meerut Conspiracy Ca.se, interest in Com¬ 
munism seemed to have practically subsided, but to¬ 
wards the end of last year, there was a sudden revival 
of interest and activity. One of the chief reasons for 
this was no doubt the release of most of the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case prisoners, two of whom returned to 
England.” 

In the period following the release of the Meerut prisoners, once 
again strikes and industrial disputes became common in India. 
As the above-mentioned police report indicated: 

One of the most deplorable results of the spread of 
communist doctrines has been the unrest it has created 
among labour circles generally. ... A series of labour 
disputes materialized between the beginning of March 
and the end of June, most of'which were mainly due to 
the communist propaganda. The strike in Sholapur was 
serious. In addition, strikes of a less serious nature took 
place in Ahmedabad, Ajmeer, Cawnporc and Calcutta ; 
and in several other places there was good deal of 
agitation. The worst of these, however, was the general 
strike among the textile workers in Bombay, which 
began as planned, on the 23rd April. It completely 
paralyzed the Bombay Mill industry, and extended also 
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to the mills in certain other towns, notably Nagpur 
and Delhi.** 

Thus the Communist activities in India instead of dying out be¬ 
came once more so effective that in July, 1934, the Government 
■of India had to declare the CPI, its Committees, Sub-committcc.s 
■and Branches to be unlawful a.<:sociations under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908.*“ 

Prominent Indian Communists consider the Meerut trial os 
largely responsible for the growth and development of future 
Communist movement in the country. Snumycndranalh Tagore, 
a well-known Indian Communist at that time, has said and Philip 
Spratt agrees, that the Meerut ease "placed Communism on a 
sure footing in India,"**" Muzalfar Ahmad writing more recently 
•on the Meerut trial commented; 

The British Government wanted to wipe the Commu¬ 
nists out of the Indian soii by means of this Trial. 
However, in reality, Communist ideology was propa¬ 
gated country-wide through this Trial. As a result of 
this, the Communist Party of India was able to establish 
itself on a stronger foundation.** 

However, judging from the post-Meerut development of Com- 
muism in India it is difficult to assess how far exactly the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case alone had contributed to its growth, although 
it is almost certain that the case did not put an end to Communism 
in India—not even temporarily. It can at least be said, the Meerut 
trial made martyrs out of the Communists, and martyrs arc espe¬ 
cially important in Indian political life. As Professor Harold Laski 
wrote: 

The Meerut trial belongs to the class of cases of which 
the Mooney trial and the Sacco-Vanzetti trial in 
America, the Dreyfus trial in France, the Reichstag 
Fire trial in Germany, arc the supreme Instances.** 

•Concluding Remarks 

The Meerut Conspiracy Case reviewed in the context of 
•events of 1928-29 appears to have been a reaction on the part 
•of the British Government against what they con.sidcrcd to be a 
“‘grave and dangerous” threat of Communism. There is no doubt 
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that certain amount of left-wing activities were very successfully 
curried out in the labour front as well as in the national political 
front in India during the period. But to term this gener^ trend 
towards leftism and socialism a.s genuine “Communism" is to 
exaggerate. In fact, contemporary press reports and the writings 
and speeches of the notable left-wing leaders, all tend to empha¬ 
size the point that “Communism”, “Marxism”, “Leninism" were 
understood by very few even among the hard-core Communist 
Parly members. The Communi.st terminologies and phrases were 
often used quite indiscriminately by nationalists, terrorists, and 
sometimes even religious reformers to suit their respective pur¬ 
poses. “Communism” as a distinct ideology and political prin¬ 
ciple was almost non-existent in India during tlic period under 
consideration. It was diffused with the notions of nationalism, 
economic and social ju.sticc, and anti-imperialism in the common 
mind. As Philip Spralt observed: 

The Communist Party of India was formed in 1925, but 
of the later communists only Ghatc took part in the 
founding meeting. The rest did not know what a com¬ 
munist party is and did not try to organise it or carry 
on its work. I remember that [R. P.] Dutt was not sure 
whether to be amused or suspicious about it When 
1 arrived there were fifteen or twenty nominal 
members.*’ 

Under these circumstances, it seems that the various legislative 
measures undertaken by the Government in 1928-29 would have 
been sufficient to deal with the left-wing situation in India for 
that period. The massive trial conducted at an enormous cost 
in terms of time, money, and international embarrassment for (he 
British Government perhaps proved to be too expensive. In the 
final balance sheet, the whole operation appears heavier on the 
debit side than on the credit side for the Government. 

Moreover, it is worthwhile to point out aa important omis¬ 
sion on the part of the Government in dealing with the situation 
of India in 1928-29. The whole left-wing situation in India was 
marked by a growing discontent in die economic front. The eco¬ 
nomic situation in India during 1927-28 period was dismal. This 
was particularly trud in the industrial centers where the industrial 
labourers lived genuinely under an “oppressive” economic atmos- 
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pherc. Surprisingly little attention was devoted by the Govern¬ 
ment to understanding the poor living and working conditions 
or the hardships endured by the workers and peasants of India 
during the period. Even less was done to alleviate the situation, 
although this condition was largely responsible for most of tlic 
success of the left-wing movement in India over the said period. 
It was easy for the Communists, die trade unionists, and the 
socialists, to gather support from the workers, the peasants, and 
the common men living under these trying economic conditions. 

In 1927, A. A. Purcell and J. Hallsworih visited India a.s 
delegates of tlic British Trade Union Congress and in 1928 pub¬ 
lished their findings in the form of a report entitled, Report on 
Labour Conditions in India, giving a graphic picture of the life 
of the Indian labourers. 

It is undeniable that the Indian workers arc half starved 
and badly clothed, as well as horribly housed. There is 
no justification whatever for this state of affairs, yet, as 
far as we can judge, it would appear to be definite 
policy of the employing class In India to stabilise 
poverty on a permanent basis. The Indian workers 
should be encouraged to make the strongest possible 
stand against such an inhuman policy.^* 

The above-mentioned report as well as the later findings of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India gave vivid descriptions of 
poor housing and health conditions, and the unbelievably low 
wages the workers earned.^ So considering the economic condi¬ 
tions of the working class, the large number of strikes and work¬ 
ing class unrest of the period were not just political manoeuvres 
nor were they totally unjustified. As the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India noted in 1931: 

The leading industries were yielding phenomenal pro¬ 
fits, but wages lagged behind prices, and labour, so far 
from participating iii the unprecedented prosperity, 
often found conditions harder than before. The worli 
wide uprising of labour consciousness extended to India, 
where for the first time the mass of industrial workers 
awoke to their disabilities, particularly in the matter 
of wages and hours and to Ac possibility of combina¬ 
tion.^® 
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Unfortunately, the Government of India in their excessive con¬ 
cern about the political implication of the strikes and growth of 
Communism showed remarkable indiflcrcncc to tlic economic 
causes which were to a great extent responsible for causing dis¬ 
ruption in the political and economic front of India during 
1928-29. 

In conclusion, two incidents of interest might be pointed 
out in the context of the prc.scnt study. These may be charac¬ 
terized as “historical ifs”. Any historical study comes acro-ss some 
incidents which could or might possibly have innucnccd the 
outcome of events and remain as controversial suggestions at 
best. Whether they really had any significant potentiality or not 
naturally remains a matter of conjecture. However, to a student 
of history, they might be of some interest to note. 

Tlic first of these incidents occurred in connection with the 
Public Safely Bill. In the discussion of British oiBcial policies 
during 1028 to deal with the Communist situation in India, it was 
noted that the Public Safety Bill was at first considered the most 
important measure. It was only after the Bill had failed to get 
through in the Legislative Assembly that the idea of a conspiracy 
case, a more drastic step, was conceived of and developed. The 
circumstances under which the bill was defeated in the Assembly 
in September, 1928, were curious. It may be recalled that when 
the bill was voted upon, there was a tic (sixty-one to sixty-one) 
and the President of the Assembly, Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, with 
his casting vote decided the issue against the bill. However, one 
of the European members of the Assembly was a few minutes 
late in arriving for the session and so was not allowed to vote 
on the issue.” Thus the question lingers, if he had voted, the 
bill would have passed and considering the Secretary of State's 
great reluctance about approving the scheme of a conspiracy 
tnal entailing the publicity and criticism—it might be speculated 
that if the bill had passed at that time, there would have been no 
Meerut Conspiracy Case at all. 

The second event worth mentioning is the possibility of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s becoming involved in the case. Prior to the 
launching of the Meerut arrests, Jawaharlal Nehru was one of 
the leading figures in the left front of India. He occupied a con¬ 
spicuous position and was repeatedly mentioned in the various 
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police reports on Communism in India for that period. He was 
definitely not at that time beyond suspicion with regard to the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case. His visit to Moscow in 1927 and his 
unqualified praise for the Soviet Union, his active role in India's 
participation in the working.s of the League Against Imperia¬ 
lism, and his leading stature in tlic growing youth movement of 
India, steering it to a radical and socialist path, had engendered 
a great deal of suspicion towards him on the part of the British 
authorities.^ ITiis suspicion was all the more emphasized during 
the course of the trial when one of the exhibits was revealed as 
41 letter from the CPI to Jawaharlal Nehru which stated: 

If you arc organisationally prepared, you will be able to 
strike a blow just as Gandhi was able to do in 1921, 

But 1 hope that this time there will be no sentimental 
nonsense about the shedding of a few litres of blood 
and that the revolutionary movement will be on purely 
materialistic lines. 

Indeed, at one time, the prosecution had actually called on him 
to produce other letters written to him by the Communists ; how¬ 
ever, he was able to escape interrogation by the Crown 
•counsel.®® 

So it is safe to surmise that events came very close to having 
Jawaharlal Nehru also being accused as one of the ''dangerous" 
elements responsible for the spread of Communism in India. 
Now, // Jawaharlal Nehru had been included among the Com¬ 
munists, what shape would the trial have taken? It is doubtful 
whether the trial would have dragged on for as long as it did. 
It is also difficult to imagine that with Jawaharlal Nehru as one 
of the accused, the Indian National Congress would have re¬ 
mained as passive and indifferent as they actually were towards 
the trial and the Meerut prisoners. It is quite probable, on the 
other hand, that more influential leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Motilal Nehru, and many more prominent British citizens would 
have demanded a fairer trial under better conditions—possibly 
with a jury and bail for the accused. And the results of a shorter 
and briefer trial might have been even less advantageous to the 
Govenunent than those they actually achieved. 
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